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THINK ONE PERSON CAN CHANGE THE WORLD? 


what 13,000 people can accomplish together for Oberlin students 
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A season’s worth of Recumbent stationary bike Round trip travel 
field hockey balls: $250 for training room: $2,500 (5 total) to away game 


for team: $800 
Uniform: $150 each(goalkeeper: $976) Field hockey stick: $100 


Mie pemeesumg) to win? Each year, more than a thousand Oberlin students participate 


in varsity, intramural and club sports. Whether in soccer, swimming, field hockey or Ultimate 
Frisbee, Oberlin athletes build teams, set goals and learn outside the classroom in ways that 
will stay with them for the rest of their lives. Oberlin has a special commitment to mentoring 
scholar-athletes stretching back to John Heisman’s undefeated football season. Today, Oberlin 
Fund gifts foster success in athletics by providing funds for uniforms, equipment, transporta- 


tion and training facilities—every part of a winning season. 


Thanks to gifts like yours, Oberlin remains a place where students can cross their own finish 


line in countless ways. 


kvery gift can make a difference—i ncluding yours. 


) as ty THE 50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074 
=4 Telephone: (440) 775-8550 
OBERLIN ) 


Toll-free in the United States: (800) 693-3167 
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@8 FUND 


E-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 


Make your gift online: www.oberlin.edu/oberlinfund 
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Around Tappan Square 


10 A Home for Oberlin Jazz 


Cleveland businessman Stewart Kohl '77 and his wife, Donna, have made a $5 million 
commitment to construct a much-needed home for the Jazz Studies Program. 


12 Can the Culture of New Orleans Be Saved? 


The devastation of Hurricane Katrina caused the culture of New Orleans to hang in the 
balance; it displaced a rich jazz circuit, demolished architectural staples, and uprooted 
residents. The uncertainty of the city’s resurgence has alumni wondering if the colorful 
history of New Orleans can ever be recaptured. / by Doug McInnis ’70 


: 16 Things That Go Pump in the Night 


, A no-holds-barred, midnight tradition, the Friday Night Organ Pump is a way for organ 
: students to showcase their talents to an eager audience. / by Zachary Lewis 
: 18 Bio D 
Bookshelf Sam Merrett 05, the initiator of an award-winning classroom project that involved converting 


a truck to run on vegetable oil, has opened an alternative fuel station in Oberlin; it may just 
be the state’s first site to pump 100 percent recycled vegetable oil. / by Tim Tibbits 


24 
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Alumni Notes 


20 Trace Elements: New Works at Oberlin 


See a sampling of contemporary works by Oberlin’s studio art faculty taken from the exhibit 
40 Trace Elements, a four-month-long show at the Allen Memorial Art Museum devoted exclu- 


The Last Word sively to faculty work. 
SME Last vy 


by Daniel Pollack '75 On the Cover: Pipo Nguyen-Duy, Mountain Fire (detail), C-Print 2002, from “East of Eden,” on 
view at Light Work in Syracuse, N.Y., through March 2006. Nguyen-Duy is an associate professor 
of art at Oberlin; the boy in the photograph is his son. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


A Course for Oberlin’s Future 
APPROVAL OF OBERLIN’S STRATEGIC PLAN is a milestone. Culmin- 


ating an 18-month campus-wide effort, it sets a course of 
action to strengthen the educational and financial future of 
Oberlin College. By defining our mission, goals, and strate- 
gic directions, the Strategic Plan is now guiding our planning 
efforts and providing a framework for our decision making. 
With broad support from the faculty and Board of Trustees, 
the plan builds upon Oberlin’s significant progress during the last 10 years under the 
leadership of President Nancy Dye. The plan's overarching goals are straightforward 
and ambitious: enhance the value of an Oberlin education to achieve academic, artis- 
tic, and musical excellence; enhance Oberlin’s reputation and the perceived value of 
an Oberlin education to broaden and strengthen Oberlin’s appeal; and attain finan- 
cial sustainability. You can find the Strategic Plan online at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 

To accomplish these goals, the Strategic Plan identifies specific objectives: focus 
and strengthen the educational experience; support and build the faculty; build 
campus community; internationalize Oberlin; move toward environmental sustain- 
ability; and identify key academic priorities. 

The planning effort was led by a Strategic Planning Task Force that involved the 
active participation of Oberlin’s many stakeholders: faculty, trustees, alumni, stu- 
dents, and staff. Each worked to ensure that all points of view were well represented. 
Leanne Wagner '76, the immediate past president of the Alumni Association, served 
on this task force, as did nine College trustees, all of them Oberlin alumni. In 
September 2004, more than 100 members of the Alumni Council took part in a 
strategic planning workshop, the outcome of which was shared with the Task Force. 

Once the Strategic Plan was formally adopted last spring, attention promptly 
turned to the hard work of implementation. Already, six campus working groups, led 
by faculty and senior staff, are determining how best to implement the plan’s strate- 
gies. To keep alumni informed of their progress, each working group has an alumni 
liaison who reports back to the Alumni Council's Executive Board. 

Concurrently with adoption of the Strategic Plan, the Board of Trustees unani- 
mously approved a carefully constructed five-year Financial Plan to enhance each 
of Oberlin’s revenues streams, manage operating expenses, gradually reduce the 
endowment payout rate, and address capital needs. The College must build both its 
annual fund and endowment in order to sustain its important commitment to finan- 
cial aid, address infrastructure needs, and fully implement the Strategic Plan. 

The Board of Trustees is focusing its time and energy on achieving the goals of 
the Strategic and Financial Plans. Let me give you a few examples: 

We are working with President Dye and her staff to develop a comprehensive 
marketing and communications plan to improve perceptions of Oberlin’s mission, 
program, and distinctiveness, and to broaden and strengthen Oberlin’s appeal. 

To build community, we are helping to develop and implement a broad-ranging 
plan to build and renovate campus residence halls. This fall. we opened a new | 32- 
bed housing complex, and plans are under way for new housing to open in fall 2008. 

To attain financial sustainability, we are working with the president and the 
development staff to begin planning for a future capital campaign. 

The active engagement of our Alumni Association, under the leadership of its 


even) ) hex . D) Seas Ir gs ee pale 
president, Wendell Russell ’71, is critical to our success. The years ahead present an 


unprecedented opportunity for us all to work productively and imaginatively toward 
common goals. I hope you will join me: | welcome 


your thoughts and suggestions. 


RosBert S, LEMLE "75 
Chair, Oberlin Board of Trustees 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM's web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e EDUCATING MUSICIANS 
“Instruments of Learning” (Fall 2005) was an 
outstanding article. Bill Wagner, Carolynn 
Lindeman, and the other alumni mentioned 
are to be congratulated for continuing the 
struggle to keep quality music programs in our 
public schools. Even though I live in Canada 
(where school music problems are the same), 
| have kept active in finding ways to rally more 
support for our public school programs, both 
in the U.S. and Canada. Gallup Polls contin- 
ue to indicate an extremely high level of sup- 
port by the general public for quality music 
programs. And new research shows the value 
of music in our schools and society. To all the 
music teachers out there—keep up the good 
work. The kids will never forget you, your 
dedication, or your inspiration. 
Greg Way ’70 
Ontario, Canada 


We are all proud of performers, yet it’s the 
music educators who reach the people who 
later make up the performer's audience. As a 
music educator, | have taught students from 
preschool through university, both in the USA 
and for nine years in Botswana. My Oberlin 
studies prepared me well for this. Oberlin also 
fostered my enthusiastic belief that music is 
for everyone, not just for a talented few. 
Christine Purves '40 
Bluffton, Ohio 


e OBERLIN INVENTS 

The “Oberlin Invents” article (Fall 2005) missed 
a great example of “Oberlin thinking” when it 
relegated Elisha Gray to a sidebar with the 
flip comment that Alexander Graham Bell 
beat him by two hours. As a native of 
Oberlin, | had many years to soak up Oberlin 
lore. Gray was on his way to Washington, 
D.C., with the required working model 
when his train stopped in Pittsburgh. The 
Washington newspapers were just in, and a 
front-page story told of Bell's application for a 
patent on a telephone. Elisha Gray immedi- 
ately changed trains and headed back to 
Oberlin to develop a patentable variation. He 
then invented the pay phone and went on to 
found the Gray Telephone Company and 


build the Graybar Electric building in New 


Winter 2005-06 


46 To all the music teachers out there—keep up the good work. 


The kids will never forget you, your dedication, or your inspiration. | | 


York. Through the end of WWII, one could 

walk into any corner drug store and find a 

small telephone booth with a Gray pay phone 
in it. How is that for Oberlin thinking? 

William Davidson ’56 

Potsdam, N.Y. 


“Oberlin Invents” stated that | invented sur- 
round sound. Let me narrow that a little. Just 
as Charles Martin Hall didn’t invent 
aluminum, but instead rec- 

ognized its poten- 
tial and provided 
the key to its eco- 
nomical production, 
the same goes for my 
affiliation with sur- 
round sound. My inven- 
hitherto 


tion enabled 


stereo mass media to 
carry the full auditory envi- 
ronment. After a fling as 
four-channel “quadraphony" 
in the early 1970s, it went on 
to bring surround sound to the 
movie theater and become the defining fea- 
ture of the home theater. The article also 
noted that | didn’t become rich from sur- 
round sound, and that | still have patents to 
develop. The two facts are linked, the nexus 
being the market leader, my patent licensee 
Dolby Laboratories. The remarkable trip of 
my license conflict with Dolby to the U.S. 
Supreme Court is detailed in my memoir, 
which | may put on line one day. My two cur- 
rent patents relate to the recently introduced 
second-generation commercial incarnations 
of my technology, and to realizing a third 
generation. 

Peter Scheiber '56 

Bloomington, Ind. 


e STUDENT HOUSING, OBERLIN STYLE? 
| do not believe that luxury apartments for a few 
upper-class students contributes to the 


“building of community across campus, or to 


the development of “habits of citizenship and 
civility.” I fail to see how a “spacious bath- 
room’ advances Oberlin’s educational object- 
ives. And why do students need kitchens? | 
must agree with Mohsen Ghanbari that “this 
is too much luxury for a student.” 
Roger Searle '58 
Wagener, S.C. 


e RESTORING THE WRIGHT FOUNTAIN 
All alumni have an opportunity to restore 
Allen 


Museum that was 


the fountain the 


Memorial Art 


Hease 


donated in honor of Katharine 
Wright Haskell, Class of 1898, by 
her husband in 1931. The foun- 
tain, a replica of one built in 
Florence, Italy, in 1555, is made 
of white Carrara marble and 
red porphyry and features a 
bronze figure of a boy with 

a dolphin. It was glorious. 
key to her 


Katharine was 


more-famous brothers’ legendary success, 
acting as a support system, communicator, 
and hostess, later serving on Oberlin’s Board 
of Trustees before her early death in 1929. 
The fountain should stand as a tribute to 
Katharine and as a reminder of the many 
Oberlin connections to the Wright and 
Haskell families, including a descendant who 
is a current Oberlin student. But now the 
fountain is an eyesore in an important part of 
campus, and we are seeking to raise $50,000 
for its restoration. If we are successful, well- 
known stone carver Nicholas Fairplay of 
Oberlin is prepared to do the work. Please 
send contributions to: Oberlin College Office 
of Development, 208 Bosworth Hall, 50 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 
Mary Winters Behm ’66 
Grafton, Ohio 


Correction: The book Black British Writing (Fall 
Bookshel| 


and Lauri Ramey '74 


was co-edited hy R. Victoria Arana 
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Oberlin-in-London 
to Return Next Fall 


by Anne C. Paine 


he Danenberg Oberlin-in-London program 
is a go for the 2006-07 academic year, 
albeit in a somewhat revised format. 

Provost Al MacKay says that Oberlin 
will collaborate with Grinnell College in 
what the two institutions hope will become 
a permanent, joint program in London. 
Oberlin’s program will undergo a two-year 
transition while details of the collabora- 
tion take shape. 

The Danenberg Oberlin-in-London 
program was suspended for the 2005-06 
academic year due to budgetary concerns 
and to the inability to renew the lease on 
the current building or find a suitable, rea- 
sonably priced alternative site. 

The joint arrangement allows Oberlin 
both to save money and to meet its goals— 
recently reaffirmed in the Strategic Plan— 
of internationalizing Oberlin and providing 


OberLin-in-London 


high-quality study-abroad programs and 
opportunities for faculty development and 
interdisciplinary teaching. 

“We've still got to work out how to get 
the maximum benefit from the collabora- 
tion, and we will over the next two years,” 
MacKay says. “The more we can spread 


out fixed costs, such as administrative and 


facility expenses, the better it will be for 


everyone, as long as the quality is there. 
And I'm confident it will be.” 

Oberlin will also save money by chang- 
ing the way student room and board 
charges are handled and by altering its fall 
semester program somewhat. A major dif- 
ference between the two programs is that 
Oberlin’s operates during both semesters, 
while the Grinnell-in-London program 
operates only in the fall. 

Oberlin will send a smaller contingent 


next fall—one faculty member and 
between 15 and 20 students—than it has 
in the past, but then resume its usual pro- 
gram of two faculty members and between 
25 and 35 students in the spring of 2007. 

The new program will allow Oberlin 
students to enroll in Grinnell courses, and 
vice versa. Grinnell offers courses in the 
history of London, Shakespeare, Irish lit- 
erature, theater in performance, and 
Flemish art. “Internships are also an inte- 
gral part of the Grinnell program, and 
Oberlin students will be able to take 
advantage of internship opportunities in 
London for the first time,” says Marc 
Blecher, chair of Oberlin’s London Pro- 
gram Committee and professor of politics 
and East Asian studies. 

The program’s facilities will be based in 
a site operated by Florida State University, 
from which Grinnell rents space. Oberlin 
will now rent space there as well. The site 
offers a number of advantages over Oberlin’s 
old site in London, says Blecher. 

“The location in central Bloomsbury is 
just a block from the British Museum,” he 
says. “It's a secure building, accessible to 
people with disabilities, and students can 
use the Internet around the clock, some- 
thing I’m sure they'll enjoy.” ATs 


Alumni Gift Spurs New 
Track and Field Project 


by Betty Gabrielli 


berlin College could be the host of 

national-level track and field meets 

next year thanks to a $2.2 million gift 
from former Oberlin athletes Robert Kahn 
55 and Richard Bailey '51. 

As a result of the gift, a state-of-the-art 
outdoor track and soccer/lacrosse field will 
be constructed on the site of the current 
soccer field on north campus. 

“The facility will give us the capability 
of serving six varsity sports: men’s and 


womens soccer, lacrosse, and track.” savs 


Joe Karlgaard, acting Delta Lodge Director 


of Athletics and Physical Education. “The 


hew complex will not only continue to make 
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Brian Thomas 


Oberlin a destination point for high schools 
and colleges, but it will create a game-day 
atmosphere for more of our sports teams.” 


Three years ago, then Director of 


Athletics Vin Lananna began campaigning 
for a new facility, describing the current 
track as seriously outdated, badly worn, 
and lacking the size needed to host con- 
ferences and national-level events. 

“Like many of our alumni, the donors 
are particularly desirous of seeing Oberlin 
build an excellent Division III athletic pro- 
gram, says President Nancy Dye. “The new 
complex will send a strong message to stu- 
dents and alumni of all ages about 
Oberlin’s commitment to athletics.” 

Kahn, an investment manager in New 
York, is providing more than half the funds 
for the project; Bailey will fund the remain- 
der. A retired consultant in Houston, Bailey 
also donated the initial funds for Oberlin’s 
climbing wall, built in 2003. Both donors 
were considered top athletes at Oberlin in 
the 1950s, says Dye; Kahn was a star 
cross-country runner and tennis player, 
while Bailey ran track. 

“The eight-lane track will be named the 
Robert Kahn Track, while the soccer and 
lacrosse field will be named Shults Field, 
after longtime Oberlin coach Fred Shults, 
Class of 1954,” says Ernie Iseminger, vice 
president for development and alumni 
affairs. “A spring groundbreaking is planned, 
and we should have the facility ready for 
the fall 2006 sports season.” 

“This new venue is coming at the per- 


fect time,” says Men’s Soccer Coach Blake 
New. “Not only will it provide a better 
playing atmosphere, but it will also allow 
us to get the Oberlin community more 
involved with athletics.” ATS 


Photo courtesy of Deb Ranieri 


The Comeback Kids! 
Women’s Field Hockey Makes Oberlin History — 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


he women’s field hockey team made Oberlin College history in November, capturing 

Oberlin’s first ever North Coast Atlantic Conference tournament championship 

after a 3-0 shutout against The College of Wooster. The Yeowomen earned an invi- 
tation to the NCAA championships and defeated Lebanon Valley College 1-0 in the 
opening round—a feat unattained by many first-time tournament teams. Oberlin was 
defeated in the second round of play by Salisbury University, which went on to win its 
third-straight NCAA championship. The Yeowomen ended the season 16-5. 

“We did everything right,” says Head Coach Deb Ranieri. “Our players played with 
heart. A lot of teams get to the tournament and lose the first game. Our players now real- 
ize they deserve to be in this position, and that they can win it all.” 

Molding a championship team is nothing new for Ranieri. Before coming to Oberlin 
in 2002, she helped lead the Susquehanna University women’s lacrosse team to its first 
conference title, and she served as assistant coach at the College of New Jersey when 
the women’s lacrosse and field hockey teams captured national titles. “I've always felt that 
Oberlin’s field hockey team could win the division,” she says. “The hard part was getting 
us to where we are today. Four years is a short period of time to turn a program around.” 

Senior tri-captain Becky Schugar joined the team three years ago, when it had just 11 
players. “When I met my roommate, the first thing out of my mouth—before even say- 
ing hello—was “do you play field hockey?” she laughs. Coming to Oberlin from a win- 
ning team at Allegheny High School in Pittsburgh, Schugar learned the first order of 
business was to recruit players. The next three years would be a climb of increasingly 
successful seasons that culminated with the team’s incredible finish in November. 

“Winning was a blur,” says Schugar. “It was kind of unreal, but we knew this was going 
to be the year.” Many teammates credit their success to a voluntary conditioning program 
last summer. “When the women returned in the fall, they were more fit than many of their 
opponents,” Ranieri says. That translated into fewer injuries and a higher level of play. 

The honors continued for the team when seven players were named to the all- 
conference team and five earned all-region recognition. ‘Top honors went to team tri-cap- 
tain Meg Reitz ‘06, who was named to the 2005 NFHCA All-American Second Team, 
the Great Lakes All-Region ‘Team, and the AIIL-NCAC First ‘Team; tri-captain Rosemary 
Mudry '06, who was named NCAC Defensive Player of the Year; Abigail Brox '09, 
named the NCAG Newcomer of the Year, and Ranieri, who was was named Division II] 


Regional Coach of the Year. Thirteen players are expected to return next season. ATS 
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Business executive, community leader, and philanthropist Robert S. | is to accomplish the goals of the institution. Our first step was to 
_ define our mission and goals as a Board of Trustees and as a campus 


Lemle 75 was named chair of Oberlin’s Board of Trustees in 2005. He 
talked with OAM about the College’s new Strategic Plan and his own 
vision for Oberlin. 


accomplishments of the trustees and administration during that time? 


community—where we would like Oberlin to be in the next five to ten 
years. Now, with approval of the Strategic Plan and Financial Plan, we 


are focusing our efforts on achieving these goals. 


You've served on the Board for nine years. What do you see as the main | 
_ Let’s shift gears a bit and talk about your own Oberlin experience. What 


Oberlin has made real progress in the last 10 years under Nancy Dye’s — 


leadership, by any measure. We’re now much more selective. We're 
admitting about 35 percent of the students who apply to the College, 
a dramatic improvement from a decade ago. The Conservatory’s admit 


rate this year was 26 percent, the most selective ever. During the last © 


10 years, we significantly increased both financial aid for students and 
faculty salaries as our endowment has grown. Last year, we completed 
a $175 million capital campaign. These accomplishments put us in an 
excellent place to plan for the future. 


Looking ahead, what do you see as the short- and long-term goals 


of the Board of Trustees? 


goals as a Board of Trustees and as a college community. These goals 
are easy to state, but hard to accomplish: to enhance the value and 
perceived value of an Oberlin education and to attain financial sus- 
tainability. To achieve these goals, we've defined specific strategies. 
For example, the Board of Trustees is working with President Dye and 
her staff to develop a comprehensive marketing and communications 
plan. We need to do a better job telling our story. The success of the 
Strategic Plan is dependent on continuing to work together as a 
College community to strengthen Oberlin’s future. 


As co-chair of the Strategic Planning Task Force, you've spent the 
past two years in part assessing the College’s strengths and weak- 
nesses. Of these, which are the most significant? 

What I love about Oberlin is the unique combination of strengths: intel- 
lectual curiosity and independence; exceptional music: inspired art: 
social consciousness; a fearless spirit; and a rich history. It’s why | 


We have a much larger percentage of our students on financial aid 


dent is smaller. This is not sustainable over the long term unless we 
continue to build our annual fund and endowment. 


You have been active in the governance of several nonprofit orga- 


nizations. Are there principles that guide your work as an Oberlin 
trustee? 


| 


memories make you smile when you think about your college days? 
| met my girlfriend, Roni Kohen '76, who has been my wife for 29 years 
now, at Oberlin. She was the lead singer of a college rock band called 
Buffalo Chips. | smile when | think of certain professors that | had, 
including Ron Kahn, who Is still teaching in Oberlin’s politics depart- 
ment; my first winter term in Washington working for Senator Walter 
Mondale; taking bowling for credit; and doing my radio show on WOBC. 


What was the format? 
Rock and roll. It was an “FM radio” show called Café Manhattan. | still 
remember the name. We played Bonnie Raitt, Jackson Browne, Linda 


| Ronstadt, people like that. | was program director of WOBC my senior year. 
We engaged in strategic and financial planning in order to define our — 


Where did you live as a student? 

| lived in Barrows, Burton, and then off campus. We had our own episode 
of Friends during my senior year—Roni and | and two other couples 
shared a house that belonged to a sociology professor who was on sab- 
batical. The house came with a dog, a border collie named Moo-Moo. 


Is Oberlin the same school that you attended in the 1970s? 


_ That’s a hard question to answer. In many respects, it is the same. 


Oberlin attracts the same kinds of students today as it did then. The 
College has a strong culture that attracts independent thinkers and 
artists and extraordinary musicians. One of the things | like about the 
campus Is that in many respects, it still looks like it did when | was a 


_ Student. Obviously, there have been changes: a new science building 


and an environmental studies center; new majors, such as jazz and 
environmental studies; a much larger curriculum; and a more diverse 


| _ student body as our country has become more diverse. 
enjoy coming back here so often. We also face some real challenges. 


| Finally, what inspired you to become reinvolved with the College? 
than most of the schools we compete with, but our endowment per stu- 


Oberlin played an enormous role in my becoming the person | am today, 
in terms of my values and in the way | approach problems. | think that 
most people who go to Oberlin feel passionately about it. It has been 
gratifying for me to have the opportunity to make a difference in the 
life of the College that has meant so much to me. As a trustee, I've come 


_ to appreciate how important it is for me and for all our alumni to sup- 


| _ port Oberlin, in whatever way we can, to make sure that students today 
Absolutely. | strongly believe that the purpose of nonprofit governance | 


and in the future can benefit from an Oberlin education, just as we did. 
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Dan Stinebring and Manish Mehta are two co-authors of the grant 
Oberlin’s new supercomputer. 


Beowulf Cluster Takes 
Computing to New Heights 


by Alex Parker '04 


64-bit supercomputer, coveted for its 
memory capacity and incredibly fast 
processing speeds, is the newest high- 
tech tool to join the College’s mounting 
collection of complex scientific instruments. 
The 64-node “Beowulf Cluster,” acquired 
last June with a $308,909 grant from the 
National Science Foundation, is housed in 
the chemistry department, where faculty 
say its already led to advances in chem- 
istry, astronomy, and physics previously 
unimagined for Oberlin. Because of its 
speed and vast amount of memory, the com- 
puter can process complex data needed for 
cutting-edge research, such as_ under- 
standing the three-dimensional structure 
of proteins and studying galaxies. Oberlin 
is believed to be the only undergraduate 
college nationwide to own such a powerful 
computer. “An instrument of this magni- 
tude and capability catapults Oberlin’s sci- 
ence division ahead of those at our peer 
schools,” says Associate Professor of Chemi- 
stry Manish Mehta. 
Manufactured by the Aspen Systems 
Corporation in Colorado, the computer is 
composed of 64 ‘nodes, each with two 64 


bit processors and 4 gigabytes of MCMOry 
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proposal that landed 


and a dedicated, system-w ide, 8-ter- 
abyte file server for permanent data stor- 
age. “Each node runs five to ten times 
faster than a typical desktop computer,” says 
Mehta. “The processors are linked with a 
private gigabit Ethernet network technolo- 
gy—overseen by the SuSe Linux operating 
system—which allows them to work togeth- 
er or divide themselves so several users can 
work at the same time.” The computer is 
linked to the outside world by an ultra-high 
bandwidth fiber-optic connection. 

Since its installation last summer, the 
machine has worked steadily at unraveling 
massive amounts of data. Ben Sulman, for 
example, a senior physics major, discovered 
two pulsars—work stemming from an 
internship at the National Radio Astronomy 
Observatory in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
last summer. Working with astronomer 
Scott 


scope to study a star cluster known as 


{ansom, Sulman used a radio tele- 


Terzan 5. Located 28,000 light years from 
Earth—deep within the center of the 
Milky Way 


rapidly spinning millisecond pulsars. 


-the cluster holds a beehive of 


Deciphering the star data was a monu- 
mental task. From his laptop in Virginia, 
Sulman uploaded the data onto Oberlin’s 
supercomputer and ran a software program 
designed to sort out pulsars from “false” 
sionals such as radio interference. For a 
week, the computer searched, suggesting 


“candidates” worthy of further study. After 


more tests, Sulman found one—a pulsar 
the size of Cleveland. “It’s pretty exciting 
to have that type of computing power at 
your fingertips,” he Says. 

It is just that type of student access that 
encouraged the NSF to fund Oberlin’s pro- 
posal. “The proposal did an excellent job of 
demonstrating a meaningful impact on stu- 
dents and broad, interdisciplinary applica- 
tions, says NSF program officer Joan 
Frye. The grant, which faculty say became 
the largest single-instrument grant in 
College history, has paid for the comput- 
ers hardware, several software packages, 
and a part-time system administrator for 
three years. 

Mehta was the lead author of the grant 
proposal, joined by Matthew Elrod in chem- 
istry, John Karro in computer science, and 
Dan Stinebring, the Federighi Professor of 
Physics and Astronomy. All hope the 
machine will become a campuswide 
resource—one_ eventually, perhaps, that 
can be shared with the local schools. 

The multi-disciplinary nature of its 
work is already evident. Mehta and his 
students are using the computer to under- 
stand how the presence of water mole- 
cules can subtly alter the three-dimen- 
sional structure of small proteins and how 
that variation is manifested in experimen- 
tally observable quantities. 

Elrod is completing a project in which 
the chemical reactions in smog formation 
are explored through computational meth- 
ods, in hopes of finding the most efficient 
way to cut down on pollution in big cities. 
He's also working to allow students to per- 
form quantum mechanics calculations dur- 
ing sessions of his Quantum Chemistry and 
Kinetics course this spring. 

“Because the supercomputer is actually 
64 separate computers wired together, stu- 
dents can now all work at the same time,” 
he says. “In the past, they had to take turns 
using a single processor computer. Now, 
they can compute in real time during the 
actual lecture.” 

In geology, Assistant Professor Laura 
\loore is modeling the recent geologic evo 
lution of coastal barrier island systems, such 
as the Outer Banks of North Carolina. She 


will also run forward simulations allowing 
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her to test hypotheses regarding the future 
response of coastal systems to rising sea 
levels. In physics and astronomy, Assistant 
Professor Chris Martin is modeling the prop- 
erties of giant molecular clouds in the Milky 
Way, from which new stars are born, as well 
as the dynamics of the galaxy as a whole. 

And Stinebring, who worked with Ben 
Sulman on the pulsar search, is using the 
supercomputer with three Oberlin students 
to study compact clouds of gas in the 
Milky Way galaxy. 

As for Sulman, just a few weeks into 
the fall semester, he struck gold again: “I 
discovered another pulsar,” he says. “This 
one is actually more exciting because | 
discovered it using a searching code that 
I wrote myself.” ATS 


Learning and Earning 


by Catherine Gabe 


anding a summer internship in New York 
is the stuff of dreams for many under- 
graduates, but the high cost of city liv- 
ing can make even the most enticing job 
unattainable. Low-pay or no-pay intern- 
ships are the norm in a marketplace that 


brims with college students scrambling for | 


job experience. 
3ut where the marketplace is leaving 
off, Oberlin is picking up. While interning 


in Manhattan last summer, seniors Eric 


Klopfer and Emma Budwig earned $2,500 
stipends from the College—monies raised 
through the Young Alumni Internship Fund 
and the Class of 1968 Leadership Award. 

Budwig, a Latin American studies major, 
worked at the International Partnership 
for Service Learning & Leadership, a non- 
profit that links students with study abroad 
and volunteer opportunities. Klopfer, an 
English and cinema studies major, worked 
at Marvel Comics, the publishing branch 
of Marvel Enterprises, while also promot- 
ing Shakespeare in the Park for the New 
York Public Theater part time. 

“The internship at Marvel was a great 
introduction into an aspect of the publish- 
ing business that I hadn't considered 
before,” says Klopfer, who interacted with 
comic industry luminaries and marketing 
personnel to learn what makes for a good 
script and how to pitch a product. 

His was the first stipend awarded from 
the Young Alumni Internship Fund, a 
fundraising project created in 2004 for the 
fifth-year reunion classes of 1999, 2000, 
and 2001 and expanded into a senior class 
gift project for the Class of 2005. “It’s a 
practical way to give liberal arts students a 
taste of what lies ahead in the professional 
world,” says 2005 Class President Morgan 
Shelton. 

3udwig, whose stipend came from the 
Class of 1968 Leadership Award, hopes to 
put her bilingual skills to work in the 
Latino community. “The internship was 


really invaluable, and it helped to shape 
my career path,” she says. 

Wendy Miller, director of career ser- 
vices at Oberlin, says that such success 
stories affirm the need for internships— 
and the need for additional funding. 

“Internships open students up to a 
whole new world,” she says. “When I was 
in college it never crossed my mind to 
work in New York or DC. But these are the 
kinds of life-changing opportunities stu- 
dents need to help them figure out what 
they want to do. And some of them figure 
out what they dont want to do, which is 


just as much of a success.” 


Other funded internships are on the 
way, she says. The Peter Goldsmith Fund, 
endowed in 2004 in memory of the late 
former dean of students, will soon award 
stipends for winter-term projects or sum- 
mer internships. The 1835 Endowed Fund, 
established by three alumnae to commem- 
orate Oberlin’s admission of African 
American students, will support students 
of color through internships and mentor- 
ing in conjunction with the Multicultural 
Resource Center. 

“About half of all Oberlin students will 
take an internship by the time they gradu- 
ate, Miller says. “We'd like to provide 
more equal access, and we hope funds will 
grow with additional donations from alum- 
ni. Its a good way to show support and 
encourage and celebrate good internship 
experiences.” ATS 


PARENTAL APPROVAL: “This is her last class,” said Franne Kamhi ’08, 
whose mom, Beth Aydelott, slid into a chair in a crowded biology lecture 
and glanced at a handout placed between them. An event-packed 
Parents Weekend in November encouraged parents to choose from 45- 
plus lectures, tours, and meals: also high on the “must-do” list were 
Class visitations—both with and without one’s own kids. “My son told 
me | should check this out,” said Somell Richards, who sat in on a 
Japanese prints course at the Allen Memorial Art Museum while her son. 
Zenith Richards '09, attended class across campus. “Oberlin parents 
want to learn while they are here; they want to be interactive,” said 
weekend co-coordinator Christopher Baymiller 71. Months of planning 
go Into Parents Weekend, he said, and Suggestions by parents are always 
encouraged. This year’s crowd exceeded 500. 


Hadley Iliff 09 with parents Steve Iliff and Rebecca Adams. 
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Theodore Croker ’07 
Major: Jazz Performance 
Hometown: Leesburg, Florida 


heodore Croker knows all about the 

shoes of his late grandfather, leg- 

endary trumpeter Doc Cheatham: 
they are big and internationally known. 
Croker, a junior at Oberlin majoring in 
jazz performance, is up to the challenge 
of filling those shoes; at age 20, he is 
already recognized as a powerful jazz 
trumpeter, composer, and arranger. 

A protegee of jazz trumpeter Wynton 
Marsalis, Croker has performed and 
studied with legendary jazz masters 
Donald Byrd, Benny Powell, Roy 
Hargrove, and the Lincoln Center Jazz 
Orchestra. At age 17, he was the first 
artist-in-residence at the Ritz Theatre 
& La Villa Museum in Jacksonville, 
Florida, where he organized a jazz 
orchestra of 15 members, wrote and 
arranged The African American Suite for 
an 80-person choir, led jazz education 
workshops at local schools, and com- 
posed original compositions for guest 
artists such as vibraphonist Roy Ayers. At 
Oberlin, Croker is a member of the Jazz 
Septet and co-chair of the Black 
Musicians Guild. “There's always pres- 
sure, he says. “And with shoes to fill, 
youve got to fill those shoes and then 


get your Own. 


What do you enjoy about the trum- 


pet? The trumpet is an amplification of 


my personality. You go to war with the 
trumpet. You can imitate almost any 
sound with the trumpet. You can slide 
around the trumpet. You can play the 
trumpet aggressively. The trumpet has 


always interested me. 
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“The trumpet is an amplification of my personality 


You go to war with the trumpet. You can imitate almost any 


sound with the trumpet. You can slide around the trumpet.” 


Best advice ever gotten? “You've got 
to put pressure on yourself to reach the 
highest level possible and then go 
beyond that,” by Wynton Marsalis. Also, 
“If you know the melody, you know 
the rhythm of the song,” by Marcus 
Belgrave, visiting professor of jazz trum- 
pet. Melody is what you remember. It is 
the point. It is the message. Rhythm 
enhances the melody. Melody is the only 
part of a song that can be played alone 


and still serve a purpose. 


Plans after graduation? To get paid. | 
want to have as many bands, projects, 
and gigs going as possible. | want to 
write film scores, produce hip hop 
albums, do my own hip hop music, write 
symphonies, play with legends, and trav- 
el all seven continents, all for music. | 
want to jam with some Aborigines, chill 
with Pygmies, and play with the locals in 


Cuba. | want to start a school for con- 


temporary music. We have enough con- 


servatories. 


Community involvement? | love to visit 
schools and play and hang with the kids. 


Favorite instructors? Wendell Logan, 
Donald Byrd, Marcus Belgrave, Brian 
Alegant, Johnny Coleman, and Caroline 
Jackson-Smith. 


Career goal? | don't have one; a career 


goal is a limit. 


Life goal? ‘To stay happy and make other 


people happy. 


Advice for peers looking to land a 

sustainable career in jazz perfor- 
~ ‘ . A 

mance? Quit. If you are looking to pur- 

sue a career now, it’s too late. You have to 

start young and grow into music as you 


erow into life. 


Eva Green '06 
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Performing for the Kohls is 
November was the Oberlin 
Jazz Septet, one of the stu- 
dent ensembles that will 
‘benefit from the new space. 


+ 
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A Home for Oberlin Jazz 


at 


he December holidays arrived a month early at Oberlin, or 

so it seemed, given the festive air across campus and par- 
ticularly in the Conservatory of Music. It was late Novem- 

ber when President Nancy S. Dye announced Oberlin’s acceptance 
of a $5 million commitment earmarked for the construction of a 
new, much-needed facility for the Jazz Studies Program. The gift, 
which comes from Cleveland businessman Stewart Kohl ’77 and 
his wife, Donna, is believed to be the largest donation ever made 
specifically for the support of jazz education in the United States. 
“This is a tremendously generous commitment for a program 


that is truly deserving of support,” Dye says. “It is a testament to 


Stewart and Donna's belief in the collaborative value of higher 


education and the arts.” 

Preliminary plans call for the facility to be connected to the 
south wing of the Conservatory, extending east from Robertson 
Hall, where a parking lot now sits. Student rehearsal space will 
be a most welcome part of the project, finally allowing jazz stu- 
dents to move out of their cramped practice rooms in the base- 
ment of Hales Gymnasium. Faculty studios, plus a library and a 
music laboratory for arranging and editing, are also being consid- 
ered. The Kohls’ gift is expected to fund about half of the total 
construction costs, says Dye. 

“This is a transformative event for Oberlin,” says Dean of the 
Conservatory David Stull. “The jazz program has never had ade- 
quate space. Our students and faculty are excellent, but Hales 
Gymnasium is not an acoustically appropriate space for this 
department. Stewart and Donna have not only launched a pro}j- 


ect to address this need. but have also invested In the education 


Stewart and Donna Kohl commit $5 million for new jazz studies facility, 


of future generations of Oberlin students.” 

Kohl, who sits on Oberlin’s Board of Trustees, is a managing 
partner of The Riverside Company, a private equity firm in 
Cleveland. A regular benefactor of Oberlin projects, he says his 
reasons for making this gift are several, ranging from the personal 
to the practical. “Although neither Donna nor I are musicians— 
as a student I rarely set foot in the Conservatory—we do enjoy music 
as patrons, and we believe in its powerful civilizing role,” he says. 
“Since joining the Board of Trustees, I’ve come to appreciate the 
significance of the Conservatory. It’s a jewel in the crown of Oberlin 
College and a main contributor to the Oberlin experience.” 

So why jazz, specifically? “Jazz as an art form is a gift from 
America to the world,” he says. “Although jazz is revered in many 
places, it remains a stepchild at home in America. At Oberlin, 
however, under the leadership of Wendell Logan, jazz thrives; it 
contributes significantly to the richness and diversity of the 
Conservatory and the overall campus. 

A more personal inspiration for the gift comes from the Kohls’ 
longtime friendship with jazz vocalist Phyllis Weisbart Litoff, in 
whose memory the building will be named. Phyllis and her hus 
band, Mel Litoff, were owners of the renowned Sweet Basil Jazz 
Club in Greenwich Village and founders of the Greenwich 
Village Jazz Festival. They later became the artistic directors and 
producers of the Belleayre Music Festival in the Catskill Moun 
tains of New York. Phyllis died of brain cancer in 2002, and the 
Kohls were moved to search for a way to honor her memory. 

“The personal loss of Phyllis really inspired this gift,” Kohl 


says. “I believe she would be so pleased to see the quality of edu 
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cation and of the musicians being trained in this building.” 

During a visit to campus in early December, the Kohls and Mel 
Litoff were the guests of honor at performances by the Oberlin 
Jazz Ensemble and Jazz Septet. Litoff was particularly touched 
by the chance to meet student jazz musician Theo Croker ‘07, 
whose grandfather, Doc Cheatham, was a much-loved trumpeter 
and bandleader who starred at Sweet Basil’s world-famous Sunday 
Jazz Brunch for more than 10 years. 

The Kohls, meanwhile, spoke passionately about their dedica- 
tion to Oberlin and their hope of inspiring other alumni to follow 
their lead. Stewart, along with his business partner, Bela Szigethy 
77, are the primary backers of Oberlin’s Business Scholars Pro- 
gram, a popular, multi-location winter-term program that intro- 
duces students to the fields of finance and consulting. He and 
Donna also provided a gift of a neuroscience teaching laboratory 
several years ago in honor of Stewart's parents. 

“I believe the world needs Oberlin as much today as it did in 
the 1800s when it accepted students of color and granted the first 
undergraduate degrees to three young women,” he says. “Oberlin 
provides an outstanding education and produces leaders in the 
most important fields of human endeavor.” 

But to play its role, he says, the College needs a larger endowment 
and more support from board members and alumni. “Oberlin 
graduates do change the world. But many of them do not focus 
on building wealth in the way that alumni of other top schools 
do. So it is incumbent on each of us to do all that we can.” 

The Kohls also admit to a slightly selfish reason for giving gen- 
erously early in their lives, simply that they can enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. “We will be able to meet and hear the young musi- 
cians who pass through this building, and we hope to follow their 
achievements and accomplishments throughout their careers.” @ 

— Kelly Viancourt 


Mel Litoff, Donna 
Kohl, and Stewart 
Kohl (l to r) visited 
campus in November 


for the announcement 
of the Kohls’ gift. 


> 
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Wendell Logan, chair of the Jazz Studies Program, 
and his wife, Bettye Logan, are greeted by the Kohls. 
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The Wellspring of Sweet Basil: 
Mel Litoff and Phyllis Weisbart Litoff 


0 less an authority on jazz music and culture than 
critic Stanley Crouch praised the husband-and-wife 
impresarios Mel Litoff and Phyllis Weisbart Litoff 
as “heroes of the arts.” Writing in the Village Voice in 1984, 
he called their Greenwich Village jazz spot, Sweet Basil, 
“the most consistently varied and interesting club of 1983” 
and said they made “it possible for listeners to hear the 
mastery of Doc Cheatham [and others] on one hand, then 
a sweep of talent ... all the way over to David Murray and Don 
Pullen. The Village Jazz Festival that Sweet Basil spear- 
headed proved one of the most important events of the 
year. Their ‘Music is an Open Sky’ presentation of musi- 
cians associated with the purported avant-garde allows that 
group of writers and players an opportunity to find out how 
well their styles work in nightclubs as opposed to lofts.” 
Before opening Sweet Basil, Phyllis, 
a native New Yorker and a classically 
trained vocalist, graduated from the 
High School of Music and Art and 
performed as a singer in clubs and in 
musical theater; she also taught voice 
and musicianship to commercial jingle 
singers in New York. After selling Sweet 


Basil in 1992, she and Mel became 


Phyllis Weisbart 
Litoff 


artistic directors of the Belleayre Music 
Festival in Highmount, New York, 
expanding a single concert into an annual summer series. 


Today, the Belleayre festival draws some of the best-known 


names in jazz, Broadway, classical, and pop music. 
Mel had a completely different life prior to becoming a 


jazz club owner and a “hero of the arts”: he was assistant 


superintendent of schools in Leonia, New Jersey. He first 
met Stewart Kohl '77 at the progressive alternative public 
high school where Stewart was a student, and where they 
became mentor and protégé. Mel visited Stewart in 1975 
during his undergraduate days at Oberlin. Stewart was a 
frequent visitor to Sweet Basil and forged a lasting friend- 
ship with Phyllis as well. 

Phyllis died of brain cancer in 2002. This past fall, 
Stewart phoned Mel and asked him to take a look at a press 
release. “He faxed it over and | started reading it. When I got 
to the part about dedicating a new jazz building at Oberlin 
to Phyllis, | fell apart. | was speechless.” 

Thirty years after his first visit to Oberlin, Mel was back 
with Stewart and Donna Kohl for the announcement of their 
$5 million gift to facilitate construction of a new building 
for Oberlin’s jazz studies program. Reminiscing with Stewart 
earlier at his Shaker Heights home, the two found a letter 
of recommendation that Mel had written in support of 
Stewart's application to Oberlin. “His addition to your stu- 
dent body will no doubt bring your school distinction.” 

Words well chosen and prophetic, from one hero of the 


arts to another. Viarci Janas '9] 
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CAN THE 
CULTURE OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


BE SAV E DPD? 


by Doug McInnis ’70 


‘In high river stage, in the New Orleans region, the water is up to the top of 


the enclosing levee rim, the flat country behind it lies low. There is nothing 


but that frail breastwork of earth between the people and destruction.” 


Mark Twain, 1883 


ew Orleans didn't always face the danger that 

Mark Twain predicted. When first settled in 

1718, the river-edged city sat on higher land. But 
that land was soft river mud, and in the nearly 300 years since 
the first structure was built, the land has sunk nine feet. 

More than a century after Twain wrote, Hurricane Katrina 
finally fulfilled his dire prediction. The storm left a city of muck, 
rubble, and stray dogs. Many argue that the remains should be 
bulldozed, making way for a shining new metropolis to rise where 
miles of damaged homes and deserted neighborhoods now stand, 
their residents scattered throughout the country, 

If this comes to pass, the city may be more prosperous. But 
the nature of New Orleans, the bohemian, counter-cultural oasis 
in the deeply conservative Gulf Coast, will be radically altered, 
perhaps even obliterated. 


The culture of New Orleans reflects its disparate history. After 


its attainment by the United States in the 1803 Louisiana Purchase, 
New Orleans retained its French and Spanish cultural influ- 
ences; local architecture, cuisine, and vocabulary reflect both the 
citys European past and its African and Caribbean strains. 

This distinctive culture is renowned for producing musical 
and literary giants. Jelly Roll Morton and Louis Armstrong, two 
early and enormously influential jazz musicians, were raised in 
this birthplace of jazz. Playwright Tennessee Williams found 
a far better fit in liberal New Orleans than he had in his native 
St. Louis. Other New Orleans’ writers include natives Truman 
Capote, Lillian Hellman, Anne Rice, and John Kennedy Toole. 

So can the complex culture of New Orleans be resurrected 
from the floodwaters of Katrina? Four Oberlin alumni explain 
why it must. 


Ben Jaffe '93: Saving the Music 

More than four decades ago, Ben Jaffe's father, a tuba player from 
Pennsylvania with an Ivy League business degree, moved to New 
Orleans to open the famed Preservation Hall—a sanctuary they cre- 
ated to protect and honor the unique style of New Orleans’ jazz. 
Located in the heart of the French Quarter, the hall has continued 
under the watch of jazz bassist Ben Jaffe, who also directs and per- 


forms with the Preservation Hall Jazz Band. In an interview shortly 


after Katrina struck, Jaffe spoke of the music of New Orleans and 
the city that inspires it: 

“Growing up in New Orleans, you realize there’s a certain way 
of life here that has evolved organically and can't be duplicated 
anywhere else, at least not in the United States. You find aspects 
of New Orleans culture in other places—in parts of the 
Caribbean and in western Africa, France, and Spain. But it’s never 
as complete as it is in New Orleans. In my estimation, after the 
loss of human life from the hurricane, the potential demise of 
this intangible culture will be the most tragic loss. 

“My biggest concern, and it’s one of the things being glossed 
over by the government, is that this culture will be lost. The 
music culture of New Orleans is an international cultural treas- 
ure and should be designated as such. You can’t put a dollar value 
on this, but there is equity in the culture of New Orleans, and | 
don't hear anybody talking about it. It’s irresponsible for the gov- 
ernment not to have a plan in place to save it. 

‘Its so hard for the average person to understand a cultural 
economy, because it doesn’t exist anywhere else. For example, we 
have brass bands in New Orleans that perform on Sundays. All 
they do is march around looking for neighborhood social clubs to 


hire them. Is this tradition going to come back? | don’t know. The 
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Shannon Brinkman 


people who made up these clubs are now spread all across the 
United States. Some of them were sleeping on the floor of the 
Houston Astrodome. 

“In New Orleans you can usually hear more than 100 bands— 
so many bands exist because we have places for them to play. 
Musicians are attracted to New Orleans because they can be 
working-stiff musicians here. There’s no other city in America 
like that. You can play four or five nights a week, and you dont 
have to go on the road. I’m told this is the best city in the world 
I'd want 


to be a down-and-out artisan. If I were a starving artist, 


to live in New Orleans. The rent is cheap, the food's good, the 
architecture is inspiring. 
“Out of eight members in our band, five lost their homes. Not 


just their homes, but also pictures of their children, all their 


instruments, all their clothing, all the original scores they had written. 
(hese aren't things you can have cleaned—they ve been destroyed. 


\fter the flood, it looked like bombs went off inside the flooded 


houses. I neve! thought water could cause this kind of damage. 
Our piano man found his grand piano upside down in his living 
room. The saxophone players home was under 12 feet of water. 


We were scheduled for a road trip when Katrina hit, so we 


But we had no money. A few weeks ago, we couldnt 


nad vor] 
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Although Preservation Hallis closed~ 
- indefinitely, Ben Jaffe '93 (standing, 

left) and the Preservation Hall Jazz 
Bape have toured = non-stop 


have played a poker game if people had pooled their cash. We've 
been maxing out our credit cards. 

“After the hurricane, the band members were spread out all 
over, so | had them reconvene in New York, where we made our 
first appearance. As they got off the planes, there was no need to 
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DOTS 


They didn't have any.” 


The predominant dwelling in New Orleans is the shotgun house, a 
long, thin, one-story building in which every room is the same size. 
In classic shotguns, each room has a center doorway that leads into 
Fire a shotgun 
shot would fly straight through the 
Shotgun 


the next room, all leading straight to the back door. 
through t 
back 


houses stretch for miles in much of New Orleans, 


the front door, and the 


door without hitting anything, or so the story goes. 
where they form 
lear them down and the 


SUVS i llen Weiss, 


ctural history at Tulane University 


the matrix for the city’s complex culture. 
culture of New Orleans will never be the same, 
professor of archite 

“The shotgun is the fundamental unit from which the whole 
city is built. Theyre not just in the pool neighborhoods, they re 
found throughout the city. It's very hard to find a neighborhood 


built before World War II that isn't dominated by shoteuns 


Eyed F) 


“Most of the shotguns can be saved, 
and saved for less than the cost of bull-, 
dozing them and constructing new 
houses,” says Ellen Weiss ’57, professor 
of architectural history at Tulane. 


“The culture of shotgun neighborhoods is largely a black cul- 
ture, out of which burbles the music. A richly textured urbanity 
goes on in these neighborhoods, and people are very dependent 


on one another. They help one another survive, and their close 


proximity to one another helps them do this. 

“Tm scared to death about what they are going to do now. 
People are saying, ‘Go in there and bulldoze.’ | think there’s a bet- 
ter way. Many of these shotguns can be saved, and saved for less 
than the cost of bulldozing them and constructing new houses. 
In the flooded housing, you have to get out the sheet rock and 
the wiring. But these shotguns were built of cypress and cedar, 
very dense types of wood that withstand water and bugs. | would 
guess that their structural integrity is intact. 

“We all lived through the era of urban renewal. We saw how it 
destroyed communities and took the souls of cities. The plans for 
rebuilding New Orleans sound so good now. But we just don’t 
see that they have the same evils as urban renewal. If you rebuild 
New Orleans with high-rise condominiums, you'll destroy the 
city. It will be shoddy, and placeless, and soulless, and it will end 


up being generic American.” 


Teresa Toulouse ’72: Will People Return? 


leresa Ioulouse who teaches \merican literature at lulane Uni- 
Versi left New Orleans two days bh fore Katrina struc k, HLOVING 
I 4 


first to Baton Rouge and then to Seattle, where she, her husband, and 


7-year-old daughter Lizzie were biding time until Tulane reopened. 
During the days in Baton Rouge, she shielded her daughter from the 
incessant television images of the damage. Still, Lizzie understood 
what had happened. Each night as the water drained from her bath, 
Lizzie posed the same question: “Is the water at home gone?” Today 
the water is gone, but Toulouse says New Orleans is now threatened 
by a different calamity that could finish what the flood began: 

“The thing about New Orleans that gets me is that there’s no 
abstraction to it. It’s about love, hate, blood feuds, and lust. This 
leads to an intensity of everyday life that I haven't experienced 
anywhere else. 

“I worry that people will go into the neighborhoods and start 
tearing everything down. My fear is that it will turn into mindless 
housing, or into Disneyland. One of the distinctive things about 
New Orleans is that it’s old without having been gentrified. 

“The guys in their bulldozers are dying to get in there. But 
there are whole neighborhoods that are still intact, other than 
mold in the sheet rock. So people who own the houses can now 
go back and start working on them, but many haven't had the 
heart to oO back. 

“Culture trickles up from the poor in New Orleans. Without 
the houses, the people wont come back. Without the people, 


the culture won't come back. I’m terrified that the people 
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wont come back. 


“Yet another part of me says these people have lived in New 
Orleans for generation after generation, and they'll miss the 
place. They won't be able to get shrimp and oysters like they get 
in New Orleans. They won't get the preaching like they get in 
New Orleans. They're not going to get the music. And they're not 
going to be near all those family graves that they cherish and 
clean and decorate every year on All Saints Day. So a part of me 
believes they'll be back.” 


Amid the Rubble, A Doctor Resumes His Work 

New Orleans Children’s Hospital was ready for the storm. It 
stood on high ground. For good measure, its backup generators 
had been moved to the second floor to protect them from rising 
water. Stores of food had been stocked. 

Nonetheless, four days after rising water pierced the levees, 
pediatric heart surgeon Tim Pettitt ‘86 helped orchestrate the 
emergency evacuation of 700 patients, doctors, and nurses. 

Katrina had rendered the best-laid plans useless. The hospi- 
tal’s water pressure had failed, the air-conditioning was on the 
fritz, and the staff was stressed to the melting point. Many 
staffers had been unable to learn the fate of their families and 
homes. Vandals had begun to set fires nearby. 

“Our worst nightmares were being realized,’ says Pettitt. “We 
couldn't get any help from the New Orleans police or the gov- 
ernment. It became very clear that if we were going to evacuate 
the hospital, we would have to do it ourselves.” 

A spot of dry land nearby was transformed into a landing site 
for medevac helicopters. An assortment of lights—powered by 
the backup generators that were to have kept the hospital opera- 
tional—was strung to guide pilots during night landings. 

Pettitt traveled with the very sickest patients, who were taken 
by ambulance to nearby Baton Rouge. The evacuation was flaw- 
less, carried out by a staff whose lives were disintegrating. 

“They took care of patients as their homes flooded,” says Pettitt, 
whose own home survived because it’s located on high ground. 
“One of the doctors knew his wife had stayed behind with their 
pets. She and her dogs eventually were rescued off their roof.” 

After just a few weeks, Pettitt returned to work in the surreal 
place that New Orleans had become, a city that had only barely 
begun to repopulate, but that still needed a heart surgeon. “I've 
done three operations this week,” he reports. 

Between surgeries, Pettitt has begun to think about how 
things should be done differently if the city is struck again. He has 
applied for operating privileges at hospitals outside New Orleans so 
that he can care for his young patients should they have to be moved. 

“If | had to do it again, | would make plans to get patients 
transported before the storm hits. We need to know who is going 
to be moved, where we're going to send each patient, and how 
we're going to get them there. 

“There are many lessons from this storm,” he adds. “I’m a physi- 
cian with not a lot of time to understand the politics here, but 
there appears to be a lot of corruption. The storm exposed that. 
I'm hoping the city will come back, better than it was before.” @ 


Doug McInnis is « freelance writer in Casper, Wyoming. 


In Mississippi: Wind, Water, and a Flood of Legal Issues 

Race and poverty have been stinging topics for decades, peak- 
ing during the civil rights and anti-poverty movements of the 
1960s. Hurricane Katrina swept them back into national view. 

In Mississippi, these issues are playing out in the legal 
system, where a new public-interest law firm is aiding thou- 
sands of hurricane victims. “Katrina uncovered a lot of fault 
lines in how we haven't approached issues of poverty and con- 
tinued discrimination,” says Martha Bergmark ’70, founding 
president of the nonprofit Mississippi Center for Justice. 

Bergmark grew up in Mississippi; her parents worked for 
civil rights during the years when the quest for racial justice 
could get you killed. After Oberlin, she pursued a career help- 
ing poor people get their day in court. She rose to the pres- 
idency of the Legal Services Corporation, a federal program 
that funds legal aid programs. In 1990, she was awarded the 
Kutak-Dodds Prize for civil rights work in her home state. 

After more than a decade away, Bergmark returned to 
Mississippi three years ago. She found a state that had shed 
much, though not all, of its ugly past. Then came Katrina. 

The storm set in motion a conflict between businesses 
such as casinos, hotels, oil companies, and condominium 
developers and the coastal residents, often poor and often 
black, uprooted by Katrina. In a recent eminent domain 
decision, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that government 
can give a person's property to a private developer as long as 
the developer builds something worth more than whatever 
was on the land before. 

Many homeowners are also entangled in disputes with 
insurance companies, which contend the damage was caused 
by flooding, not hurricane winds, and therefore not covered. 
Without insurance payments, many can't afford to rebuild. 

Thus the stage has been set for protracted legal disputes 
to determine how the coast will be rebuilt. 

Mississippi was without a public-interest law firm for years 
until the Center for Justice opened. As volunteer lawyers 
manned the center's offices, hurricane victims poured through 
its doors. 

“There were 2,500 intake sheets in the first six weeks 
after Katrina,” says Bergmark. “That's a huge volume given 
that people were occupied with survival.” 

As clients arrived, it became obvious that many were 
uneducated and therefore at the mercy of just about every- 
one. Bergmark told of one woman who needed help with 
an insurance claim. The woman could not read her policy 
and had turned to her 10-year-old daughter for help. 

“Our lawyer had to tell the woman that because she had 
cashed an $800 settlement check, she might have waived 
her claim to anything more significant,” says Bergmark. “The 
daughter looked at her mother and said, ‘I guess I didn’t read 
that paragraph.” This is the legacy of illiteracy and poverty 
that leaves people almost defenseless.” 

Mississippi is the poorest state and ranks 49th among the 
states in terms of spending on education, Bergmark notes. 
“While this is sad, Katrina has presented an opportunity to 
shine a spotlight on the problem and see if we can't fix it.” 


t is near midnight on a chilly Friday in mid-October. Tappan 

Square is dark and deserted. Most of the town’s businesses 

have closed. Strangely, though, students from all over cam- 
pus are flocking toward Finney Chapel. 

Theyre not carrying candles, and this isn’t a late-night prayer 
vigil. No, these kids have come to hear classical music. They've 
come for the Friday Night Organ Pump. 

Judging by the crowd, it’s the place to be. Hundreds of people 
have vathered at the appointed hour—as have many others on a 
regular basis since 1992—to be entertained by a group of madcap 
organ majors. “It's a tradition,” says Organ Pump President David 
Crean, a junior organ major. “We're trying to make the organ fun, 
contrary to the cultural stereotype. It has this reputation as a bor- 
ing, old, church instrument. We're putting on an event that’s fun, 
high-quality, and different.” 

Inside the chapel, moments before the event is to begin, some- 
one is practicing. Its Noah Horn, a senior organ major who hap- 
pens to be wearing a cape and a cap. He stops playing to answer 
his cell phone. It’s nearly Halloween, which explains both his 
costume and the jack-o’-lanterns resting in the rafters of the 
spectacular Fisk organ. 


Readers of J.K. Rowline’s Harry Potter books might note at this 


moment the chapel’s striking resemblance to Hogwarts School of 


Witchcraft and Wizardry. Much like that fictitious establishment. 
Finney ¢ hapel is now in the hands of students possessing a rare 
and vaguely mysterious gift, one with a long and illustrious history. 

he lights go out promptly at midnight. Every light, that is, 
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ept for a tin lamp at the Orean ( onsole, where a group ol stu 
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by Zachary Lewis 


dents plays Bach’s famous Toccata in D Minor. Each player takes 
a phrase before ceding the bench to the next person. Visually, the 
performance resembles a fast-moving cuckoo clock. Amazingly, it 
hangs together perfectly in a musical sense. One lucky student 
gets to play the entire fugue alone. 

Afterwards, Crean, the host, dressed like the Grim Reaper, 
welcomes the crowd. He’s followed by Will Parks, who skillfully 
delivers a movement from Mendelssohn’s F-Minor Sonata. 

Lest things get anywhere near normal, Crean reappears to 
proclaim a David Letterman-style list of “Top 10 Scary Things” 
and to lead the audience in Christmas carols warped to suit the 
current holiday. Among the songs are Deck the Halls with Poison 
Ivy and The Twelve Days of Halloween. 

Crean, reflecting afterward on the event, estimates proudly 
that 500 people were in attendance: “If you think about it, that 
probably makes it one of the most well-attended organ events in 
the world.” 

Hes probably right, as he continues to explain. “In a lot of 
Ways, our instrument is under attack, from budget cuts to declin- 
ing congregations. It’s important to show the generation that will 
be running things in 10 or 20 vears that we're relevant. The more 
people we can show now, the better off we'll be in the long run. 
I'd like to get even more people interested betore I leave.” 

David Boe, 40-year professor of organ at Oberlin, says the stu 
dent-run pumps offer great real-world training for Oberlin’s 30 
organ majors, most of whom will eventually find their way into 
teaching or church positions. “Its good experience in terms of 


~ . ° . ‘ ] 
attracting an audience, organizing an event, being able to stand 
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up in front of an audience, and creating a sense of excitement 
and enthusiasm,” he says. 

“The Organ Pump provides our students with a terrific per- 
formance outlet, while proving that great music is sought after— 
even after midnight,” adds Dean of the Conservatory David Stull 
89. “It also allows our students to be creative in their approach 
and encourages a nice blend of humor and solid repertoire.” 

The immediate goal, of course, is to keep ‘em coming. Future 
events include a Valentine's Day Pump, a Game Show Pump, 
and a Holiday Pump focused on the tiny volume of organ music 
written by Beethoven. 

Creans predecessors are smiling. One of them, in fact, Erik 
Suter 95, admits he’s “blown away” by the success of the Friday 
Night Organ Pump. Suter, the organist and associate director of 
music at the Washington National Cathedral, was among the 
three Obies who co-founded the Organ Pump in 1992. His fellow 
conspirators included Bruce Frank 93, a performer and instruc- 
tor in organ and music theory at the Loyola College of Music, 
and Michael Lizotte 93, music director and organist at St. George 
Church in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Suter says the pump’s founders had a few highly specific tar- 
gets. “For one thing, we were trying to come up with more per- 
formance opportunities; four standard recitals aren't exactly a lot 
over four years. Also, the organ is often perceived solely as a 
church instrument, and we wanted to present all the music that’s 
outside the sacred context. We had lots of enthusiasm, as you do 
when youre living in rural northern Ohio.” 

The founders were equally serious about having fun; during 
one of the early events, they lined the pipes of the old Skinner 


organ with flour that would emit puffy white clouds when sound- 


ed. They chose the term “pump” because they wanted a risqué 


Entering their 14th year, midnight 
Organ Pumps draw a late-night 
crowd in search of unusual, yet 
quality, entertainment. Junior organ 
major David Crean (left) was the 
host of the 2005 Halloween Pump, 
which featured student performanc- 
es of Bach's Toccata in D Minor and 
a movement from Mendeslssohn's 


F-Minor Sonata. 
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title, “something to intrigue people,” Suter says. 

Crean elaborates. “In this context, the term ‘pump’ refers to 
the after-hours social aspect of it and to the fact that pipe organs 
once had to be pumped manually. It’s probably not very widely 
understood by our audience.” 

Why midnight? That, too, was a strategic decision. Not only 
was it an unusual time for a concert, but it also allowed students 
to leave the pump and head straight to the ‘Sco, which stopped 
charging a cover fee at 12:30 a.m. during Suter’s days. 

In the years since Suter graduated, his creation has evolved 
into a fully functioning organization complete with elected officials 
and a web site with downloadable recordings. The only thing that 
hasnt changed, he says, is the group’s commitment to the music. 

“We didn’t want it to be a stodgy or even typical experience in 
any way. There had to be something entertaining about it, if it 
was going to work. But we insisted that the performances them- 
selves be of the highest quality possible.” 

It's 12:30 a.m. and the Halloween Organ Pump is nearly over. 
Most of the students rush forward out of the pews, jockeying for 
a position on the stage as Jonathan Bezdegian ‘07 plays a tocca- 
ta by Louis Vierne in the decidedly spooky key of B-flat minor. 
The sight would mystify an outsider, but Organ Pump veterans 
know exactly what they're doing. 

“You can always feel the vibrations on the floor really well,” 
Suter explains. “This is what led to the tradition of every pump 
starting with someone running down the aisle toward the stage. 


You really have to be there to appreciate it.” 
Want more? Visit www.organpump.com. 


Zachary Lewis is a freelance arts journalist in Cleveland. 
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Biodiesel Project a Stepping Stone | 
toward Renewable Energy Economy 


by Tim Tibbits 


hen fuel deliveries were disrupted in the aftermath of | 
| 


Hurricane Katrina in September, the public transporta- 


tion authority in Cincinnati, Ohio, announced that its 
390 buses would be run on a mixture of 70 percent diesel fuel — 
and 30 percent biodiesel, which is essentially chemically altered | 
vegetable oil. Biodiesel is widely accepted as a cleaner-burning 
alternative to fossil fuels and can be used on its own or mixed at 
any percentage with standard diesel fuel to power diesel engines. 

Two hundred miles to the north, a group of Oberlin students, — 
led by Sam Merrett ‘05 and supervised by Kathryn Janda, assis- 
tant professor of environmental studies, had already been work- 
ing for several years to make biodiesel a household word. In fact, 
since January 2003, the group has involved an increasing num- 
ber of students and community members in making and using 
their own biodiesel fuel from an unlikely source: waste oil gar- 
nered from grease fryers at local restaurants. 


“Despite widespread use, petroleum-based fuels are not envi- 
ronmentally safe, geopolitically secure, or affordable,” Janda says. 
“Diesel fuel consumption pollutes the air, drains communities of 
revenue, and places disproportionately high costs on low-income 
community members.” 

Clearly our society must seriously explore alternative sources 
of energy. But how? 

Merrett and his cohorts have not deluded themselves into 
thinking that biodiesel is the fuel of the future. It’s unlikely that 
any one fuel will play that role. However, he and Janda quickly 
point out that the education provided by getting people involved 
in making their own fuel might play a small role in nudging us— | 
one community at a time—toward the inevitable transformation 
from our fossil fuel-driven infrastructure to one based on renew- 


able energy sources. 


An Accidental Passion 

Grinding it out in the classroom was never Sam Merrett’s forte 
as a student. A graduate of Buxton, a progressive school in 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, Merrett came to Oberlin in the 
fall of 2001 partly because he knew he could obtain academic 
credit for work done outside the classroom. 

This motivation, he admits, and not a passion for energy 
issues, first got him involved with the Oberlin Design Initiative 
(ODI), a non-profit organization founded by Oberlin graduates 
with the aim of “connecting community ideas, needs, and issues 
with the energy and expertise of Oberlin College students.” 

At the time ODI was exploring ways to use technology to address 
the complex problems surrounding energy use. As a first-year stu- 
dent volunteering with ODI, Merrett became intrigued with energy. 

The next fall, Merrett took Janda’s Energy and Society course 
and in no time was hooked. For the final project, he and Avery 
Book ‘04 initiated what has become an ongoing relationship 
between environmental studies students and the Oberlin City 
Schools. Their project's goal: to integrate energy education into 
the public school curriculum. 

“We approached them with the idea of an after-school class, 
and it turned out there was a math lab class with a very flexible 
schedule,” Merrett says. “We were able to work in a three- 
week mini course teaching math concepts through an energy 
curriculum.” 

Thus was born the Youth Energy Project (YEP!), a student-led 
initiative in which students and community members work togeth- 
er to design and fund projects to promote renewable energy and 
energy conservation. Through YEP!, Oberlin middle- and high- 
school students have wrestled with energy concepts in English 
papers, geometry classes, and even in a solar cooking unit in a 
home economics class. For his leadership of this initiative, 
Merrett was recognized nationally as one of five recipients of the 
2005 Howard R. Swearer Student Humanitarian Award. 


Turning Vegetable Oil into Gold 

Merrett realized the depth of his passion for energy issues just in 
time for winter term of his sophomore year, which he spent at 
Hampshire College in Massachusetts with his sister, Molly, and 
his Hampshire friend lan Warren. Together, the three built a 
processor that transformed vegetable oil into a fuel that could be 
burned in any diesel engine. 

The conversion of vegetable oil into biodiesel, a process called 
“transesterification,” involves five steps: heating, adding chemi- 
the oil 
does involve some electricity. Due in part to budget constraints, 


cal reactants, mixing, settling, and separating. Heating 


however, the trio developed a creative way of energizing the mix- 
ing process “olf the grid”: pedal power. 

“Honestly, it started as a bit of a joke,” Merrett says. “And 
then, the more we thought about it, the more it seemed like a 
oreat idea 


interactive, safe, cheap, renewable energy.” 

The result was a bicycle-powered processor that was clunky, 
difficult to ride, and—because it had been created with 
Hampshire College research money—stuck in Massachusetts. 
But by then Merrett had the bug. He was determined to bring 
biodiesel to Oberlin. 
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Full Circle Fuels, Oberlin’s first alternative fuel station, is the brainchild of environmental studies major Sam Merrett '05 (cen- 
ter in left photo). He and mechanics lan Warren and Bob Beckett have had a steady stream of customers—one from as far awa) 
as Connecticut—wanting their vehicles converted to run on biodiesel or vegetable oil. 


Full Circle Fuel 

When Merrett was a junior, he and Janda received funding from 
the American Public Power Association and the Environmental 
Protection Agency's “People, Prosperity, and the Planet” (P3) stu- 
dent-design competition for sustainability. Drawing on lessons 
learned from the winter-term prototype, the P3 team, along with 
Professor of Biochemistry Albert Matlin, built a mobile, commu- 
nity-scale biodiesel processor in Oberlin. 

Once a week, Merrett fired up his truck, modified to run on 
pure vegetable oil, and headed out to collect used cooking oil in 
five-gallon buckets from restaurants around town. The strained 
and reprocessed waste oil has powered cars, trucks, a Bobcat 
loader, and a Wood-Mizer sawmill; has heated a private home; 
and has been used as an industrial degreaser to clean shop tools. 

“Energy use is largely invisible, and energy production is often 
distanced from consumption,” Janda says. “Our P3 project address- 
ed these challenges by treating energy production and consump- 
tion as an interdisciplinary and participatory process.” 

For their efforts, the group won an honorable mention in the 
EPA’s 2005 design competition last spring. 

Even more significant for the College and the community, 
Merrett won a Compton Fellowship with a $36,000 purse that 
has enabled him to stay in Oberlin and create a biofuel resource 
center. To picture the center, imagine a service station that pumps 
biodiesel instead of gasoline. Instead of offering to change your oil, 
the mechanic asks if you'd like to schedule an appointment to 
have your car modified to run on vegetable oil. When you go inside 
to pay, instead of candy bars and gum, you find compact florescent 
bulbs and information on how to collect rainwater in your back- 
yard. Upstairs, members of a local non-profit are brainstorming 
ways to close waste gaps in the community's use of energy—and 
keep more energy dollars in Oberlin at the same time. 

Sound far-fetched? Merrett and his business partner, Ray 
Holan of Biodiesel Cleveland, have already begun transforming 
an old Marathon gas station in Oberlin into an alternative fuel 
station. Since November, a small pit crew has modified more 
than 20 cars and trucks to run on biodiesel oil. At the pump, cus- 
tomers will be able to select their own blend of fuel, supplied by 
three underground tanks of 100 percent recycled vegetable oil, 


regular diesel fuel, and an ethanol blend for gasoline engines. 
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Called the Full Circle Fuel Center, the station is among just 
a handful of biodiesel suppliers in Greater Cleveland. Media out- 
lets in Ohio say it may be the first in the state to pump 100 per- 
cent recycled vegetable oil. 
“Sam's center is a perfect extension of his work and promises 
significant community benefits,” says Janda. “Every semester | 
encourage students to participate in his endeavors because doing 
so will give them a real opportunity to learn and make a differ- 
ence in the community.’ @ 


Tim Tibbits is a freelance writer in Cleveland Heights. 


Honored in the EPA's P3 


May were biodiesel team members Katy Janda, Sam Merrett ‘05, 


competition in Washington, DC, last 


Isabel Call '05, Loren Andreas '06, Andrew Prober '07, Julia 
Holland '07, and Lina Yamashita '08; community member Ben 
Ezinga '01; Bryan Burgess of Burgess Electric; and lan Warren 


from Hampshire College. 
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TRACE ELEMENTS 
NEW WORK AT OBERLIN 


s he Allen Memorial Art Museum at Oberlin College, 
one of the finest college art museums in the country, 
is always worth a visit,” wrote art critic Steven Litt in 


the Cleveland Plain Dealer in December. “The leading attraction 


is a handsome survey of recent work by the six members of 


Oberlin’s studio art faculty.” 

Called Trace Elements: New Work at Oberlin, the exhibit fea- 
tured prints and paintings by John Pearson and Sarah Schuster, 
photographs by Pipo Nguyen-Duy, installations by Johnny Coleman 
and Nanette Yannuzzi-Macias, and a video installation by Rian 


Semen mk ; ep ns : ort =| 
John Pearson, Yorkshire Series: Regeneration-Continuum: AMAM Series: 150, Panels A-K (detail), 2005. Panels A, C 


cil on paper, ea h /4x5 1/4 in 
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Brown. The works included a variety of media, such as drawing, 
sculpture, sound, and new media—all linked by the common 
theme of landscape. 

Organized by Stephen D. Borys, curator of Western Art at the 
AMAM,, the exhibit was the first faculty show to be held at the 
museum in more than 30 years. “These artists’ influence and vision 
are keenly felt by many students whose work they help develop 
through teaching, research, and ongoing dialogue about art,” 
Borys says. 


For more information, visit www.oberlin.edu/allenart. 
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Sarah Schuster, Cultivations, 2005. Oil and carbon transfer on birch panel, 24 panels, 


each 7 x 5 x | 1/2 in.; red transfer paper, 7 1/2 x 6 in. to 10 x 6 in. (varied); xerox copy, 


7 1/2 x 6 in. to 10 x 6 in. (varied); museum postcards, 6 x 4 in. 


Johnny (Coleman \ Landscape ¢ onvinced hon Nyima, (detail), 2001. Roc ks, 


flowers. herbs. sunflowers leaves. shoes, slate, hair, flour SCOOP, rowboat, 


beeswax. toolboxes, shovel handles, sound, 500 sq. ft. installation (approx. ) 


Nanette Yannuzzi-Macias, Collections 
Our Family’s Shoes, 2001. Shoes and 


paint, varied dimensions. 


Rian Brown, Breadcrumbs, 2005. Three stills 


[riple video projection with sound, 16 min 


Bookshelf 


Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Your book will be 
presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, we are not able to include every book. 


Wickett’s Remed 


By MyLA GOLDBERG ‘93 
Doubleday, 2005 


Reviewed by Tim Tipsrrs 


WICKETT’S REMEDY, THE SECOND NOVEL by Myla Goldberg, 
beautifully and heart-wrenchingly captures the pain, 
loss, and anxiety felt on the home front during World 
War I. As in her highly acclaimed Bee Season, recent- 
ly adapted for the big screen, Goldberg's second effort 
takes as its framework the coming of age of a young 
woman. Lydia Kilkenny is an Irish Catholic girl from 
working class South Boston, and although the confines of her childhood home and 
neighborhood comprise the too-small world she seeks to outgrow, the more oppres- 
sive context for her loss of innocence is the deadly Spanish Influenza epidemic 
sweeping the country in 1918. 

Lydia's journey into the wider world unfolds according to the limited options of a 
girl of her class and generation: first as a shop girl selling shirts, then as a bride, then, 
as influenza ravages her community and nation, as a volunteer nurse. When courted 
by Henry Wickett, a medical student from a wealthy family, Lydia is as much taken with 
the wider world he represents as with Henry himself. Soon after their wedding, he 
tells his young bride that he’s quit medical school and that their fortune now depends 
on the success of Wickett’s Remedy. Like dozens of other palliatives of the era, the 
concoction has no more medicinal qualities than the soft drink it eventually becomes. 

The domestic romance is cut tragically short when influenza claims Henry's life. 
Mired in grief, Lydia one day takes a young neighbor to the hospital, where struck 
by the dire need for nurses, she volunteers as a nurse in an experiment that takes 
her far from home. 

While Wickett's Remedy encompasses a world of pain, even the most sorrowful 
moments are exquisitely rendered in Goldberg's hands. Lydia observes the world— 
the delightful and the horrifying—with all of her senses, as seen in the passage 
when she returns to their apartment for the first time since Henry's death: 

It smelled the same. She had never attributed a particular smell to the flat before, 
but having been away from it she recognized it in an instant. It was cooking and 
clothes, bodies and housework; it was a compendium of little smells that embodied the 
scent of her and Henry. Standing inside the doorway, she inhaled the air in greedy 
draughts, trying to memorize the smell of her marriage before it disappeared. . 

In the margins, surrounding Lydia’s narrative, is a veritable Greek chorus of 
“whisperings” from the world beyond. Representing the collective memory of the 
deceased, they add details to which the reader would otherwise not be privy. 


Sometimes the effect is amusing, as when Lydia informs us that Henry's “startled 


hands winged upward and upended his water glass,” while the margin note flatly 


states that “Henry remembers Lydia spilling the water.” All in all, Lydia’s story pulls 


the reader powerfully along, creating a world that while filled with great sadness, is 
fully satisfying to visit. 


Tim Tibbits is a freelance writer in Cleveland Heights. 


L’Chaim! To Jewish Life in America: 
Celebrating from 1654 until Today 
By SUSAN GOLDMAN RUBIN ‘59 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 2004 


In recognition of the 350th anniversary of the first 
recorded settlement of Jews in North America, 
Aubin offers a Jewish American history with 
pictures and moving personal accounts that 
highlight some of the finest aspects of Jewish 
life in the U.S. This easy read starts with the 
ship that carried 23 Jewish passengers to New 
Amsterdam, goes on the trail with Jewish cow- 
boys and pioneers, follows Jews in the labor 
movement, and highlights a host of other 


contributions made by Jews in America. 


Cops and Kids: Policing Juvenile 
Delinquency in Urban America, 1890-1940 


By Davin B. WoLcotTr ‘92 
Ohio State University, 2005 


A must read for anyone interested in the history 
of crime and criminal justice, Cops and Kids 
examines how police disciplined young offend- 
ers in Los Angeles, Chicago, and Detroit before 
the creation of juvenile courts in 1900; how 
the policing of delinquency evolved during the 
height of the courts’ influence in the earl) 
1900s; and how policing young offenders 
changed during the next 20 years as demands 


for tougher law enforcement reshaped the 


justice system. 


Fallen 
By Davip MAINI 
St. Martin's Press, 2005 


Even the world’s very first family was dystunction 
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al, or so argues Maine, whose second 


Biblical-based novel explores the story of 


Adam and Eve after their expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden, plus the world’s first murder 
—that of Cain killing his brother Abel. From 
just a few short verses in Genesis, Maine 
creates a fully fleshed novel, one that may 


tempt many readers back to the original text. 


Suwannee Notes: 
A Musician’s Journey 
By Rosin Etrer '82 
PublishAmerica, 2005 


Follow Etter, a flutist, and her husband, Scott, 
as they conquer the wilds of North Florida. 
The two restore an abandoned house along 
the banks of the historic Suwannee River, 
and along the way Robin finds a balance 
between her life as an urban classical musi- 
cian and that of an outdoor “earth mother.” She 
skins catfish, snorkels with manatees, 
befriends a stray dog, battles squirrels, and 
slowly comes to terms with the “nitty-gritty” 
process of house renovation. Etter lives in 


Orlando, Florida. 


The Stary a 
Behind 
the Death 


Penalty 


Murdering Myths: 
The Story behind the Death Penalty 


By JupitH W. Kay '74 
Jowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 2005 


Does punishment correct bad behavior? [Docs 
suffering pay for wrong deeds? “No, says 
Kay, who offers interviews with victims and 
inmates to show how these beliefs harm per- 
petrators, victims, and society. Kay has been 
president of the Washington Coalition to 
Abolish the Death Penalty and works with 
death row prisoners and family members of 
murder victims. She is an associate professor 


of religion at the University of Puget Sound. 
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Willow, Wine, Mirror, Moon: 
Women’s Poems from Tang China 


‘TRANSLATED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


JEANNE LARSEN ’71 
BOA Editions, Ltd., 2005 
After studying the Complete Tang Poems, an | Sth- 
century anthology, Larsen selected 44 women 
poets and arranged them, based on social 
status, for this manuscript. Her selections 
include a mix of themes, such as heartbreak, 
the mysteries and meanings of the world, and 
life experiences based on status. A teacher in 


the creative writing program at Hollins Uni- 


poetry books, short stories, and travel narra- 
tives, and she has translations of poetry in 
nearly every recent scholarly anthology of tra- 


ditional Chinese poetry. 


Willow, 
Wine, 


Mirror, 


Moon 


versity, 


Also Noted: 


Rewriting Moses: 

The Narrative Eclipse 

of the Text 

Brian Britt ‘86 

T&T Clark International, 2004 


Community Planning to Foster 
Resilience in Children 

Ed: Caroline Clauss-Ehlers ‘89 
and Mark Weist 

Kluwer Academic, 2004 


Between Camelots 
David Harris Ebenbach ‘94 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 2005 


Death Climbs a Tree 


Sara Hoskinson Frommer 58 
St. Martin's Minotaur, 2005 


IS ni 


il int ret 


Sara Hoskinson mme 


Larsen has published a number of 


Dark Voyage 


Alan Furst °62 
Random House, 2005 


| Am This One Walking 
Beside Me: Meditations of 
an HIV Positive Gay Male 


Daniel Gebhardt '84 
The Pilgrim Press, 2005 


Political Power and 
Corporate Control 


Peter Gourevitch ‘63 and 
James Shinn 
Princeton Univ. Press, 2005 


UFOs, PSI, and Spiritual 
Evolution: A Journey 
through the Evolution 

of Interstellar Travel 
Christopher Humphrey ‘61 
Adventures Unlimited, 2004 


Gloryland 


Anne Marie Macari 77 
Alice Lames Books, 2005 


From the Revolution 

to the Maquiladoras: 
Gender, Labor, and 
Globalization in 

Nicaragua 

Jennifer Bickham Mendez 91 
Duke Univ. Press, 2005 


Biology, Ecology, 

and Evolution of 
Gall-inducing Arthropods 
Ed: Carl Schaefer ‘56 et al 
Science Publishers, 2005 


This Enemy Town: 
A Hannah Ives Mystery 
Marcia Talley 65 
Avon Books, 2005 


A Haiti Chronicle: 
The Undoing of a Latent 
Democracy, 1999-2001 


Daniel Whitman ‘68 
Trafford, 2005 
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Max and Jane Ervin celebrated their 65th 


wedding anniversary September 3 at a brunch 
hosted by their children at Hacienda del Sol in 
Tucson, Ariz. The couple has lived in Tucson 
since 1955, where Max served as director of 
music for the Tucson public schools and Jane, 
a professional violinist, played with the Tucson 
and University of Arizona symphony orchestras. 
Although they are now retired, Max still enjoys 
playing an occasional piano gig. Their two sons 
and spouses live in Tucson, and their daughter 
and her family live in Ontario, Calif. Jane and 
Max passed on their gift of music to all three 
children and seven grandchildren; it’s too early 
to tell about their great-granddaughter, who's 


not quite a year old. 


Dorothy Merschrod Onisko was nominated 


for the Older Adult Ministries Award of the 


New! Online Class Notes 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community ¢ Winter 2005-06 


Presbytery of New Hope by the First Presby- 
terian Church in Smithfield, N.C., for her many 
contributions to her church and community. A 
concert musician, Dorothy continues her music 


ministry at age 85. 


Philip Gehring completed a six-year term as 
director of the Committee on Professional Certi- 
fication of the American Guild of Organists last 
June. ¢ John and Margaret Mueller were 
honored by the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Chap- 


ter of the American Guild of Organists in 
September 2004. They were recognized for 
their contributions to organ scholarship, teach- 
ing, performance, and church music. ¢ Lewis 
Niece taught music to grades | through 12 in 
DeGraff, Ohio, for 16 years, building a suc- 
cessful program in choir and band. His com- 
mitment to students was returned in 1993, when 
former band members organized an alumni 


band reunion for their beloved teacher’s 70th 


he Alumni Association announces an exciting new way to keep in 
touch with other Obies! OBIEWeb, the Alumni Online Community, 
now offers alumni the opportunity to post class notes online in a 


secure, password-protected environment. 


You'll still see class notes in the quarterly OAM: however, the online opportu- 
nity lets you read about your classmates a bit sooner while also allowing you to 
sort posts by class year and topic. To post or read class notes online, you'll simply need 
an OBIEWeb account, which is free and available to all alumni. 

To get started, visit www.oberlin.edu/alumni/classnotes. If you are new to OBIEWeb, 
you will need to register using your Oberlin ID number, which appears above your name 


on the address label on this magazine. 


Questions? Contact alumni.office@oberlin.edu. 
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2006 
REUNION CLASSES 


Fifteenth Reunion 
Classes of 1990, 1991, and 1992 


Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class of 1981 


Thirty-fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1970, 1971, and 1972 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1956 


Sixty-fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1940, 1941, and 1942 


Half Century Club Reunion 
All classes prior to 1956 


60th cluster reunion for Class of 1946 
will take place in 2007 


Commencement-Reunion 
May 26-29, 2006 


birthday. Its success has led to annual band 


reunions. Lewie, at 82, is still marching strong! 


Vocalist S. John “Jack” Ingram, along with his 
wife, former Oberlin faculty member, pianist, 
and harpsichordist Madeline Bramer Ingram, 
and the entire company from various 1960s Ars 
Antiqua productions, completed An Ars Antiqua 
Renaissance—a commemorative set of four CDs 
released by Oasis CD Productions in October. 
E: jnmingram@earthlink.net. ¢ ‘Organist and 


organ builder Jerome Meachen’s exchanges 


with late organ builder Charles McManis on 
the design of a new instrument were published 
in an article entitled “Organist and Organ- 
builder, Jerome Meachen and Charles McManis, 
A Meeting of the Minds,” in the June 2005 


issue of the Diapason. 


Theodor Herwig and George Spencer-Green 
Ss g | 


‘69 each have an essay published in the 


book \\ ithout Reserve. heodor's essay Is called 
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“Thoughts Following Reunion,” and George's 
is “A Moment of Silence in the Sixties.” The 
book features 52 essays written by graduates of 
Western Reserve Academy, a 1 80-year-old inde- 
pendent, private high school in Hudson, Ohio. 
W: www.wra.net. ¢ Don Lord, an online pub- 
lisher with iUniverse, recently published his 
fifth book, Dubya: The Toxic Texan, about Presi- 


dent Bush and the environment. 


Manfred Wenner had the first gallery show- 
ing of his photography in July. The show 
included images of Southwest ghost towns, 
cemeteries of the region, and images of the 
Middle East, particularly Yemen. E: mwwenner 


@northlink.com. 


Joan Farber had an art exhibit, 


Human and Other,” with Nora Wallower at the 
Hudson Guild Gallery in New York from 


September through November. 


Jerome Mandel recently retired from Tel Aviv 


University and now splits his time between 


“Nature: 


London, where he lives above the Elephant and 
Castle, and Israel, where he lives above the 
Shuk HaCarmel, an open-air street market in 
the center of Tel Aviv. He plans to teach a 
course, ‘Romance: Medieval and Modern,’ at 
the University of Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh, 
India, from January through April. “Anyone 
willing to share a handle on the Indian univer- 
sity experience, especially in the south central 
part of the country” is welcome to contact him. 
E: jeromemandel@yahoo.com. ¢ Nick Royal 
attended the American 
Mandolin and Guitar 
Summer School 
(AMGuSS) at Roger 
Williams 
in Bristol, R.I. While 


there, he met up with 


University 


fellow participant Jay 


and summer school instructor 


Posipanko 87 


Adam Larrabee 96. Before and after attending 


the week-long program, Nick visited his sis- 
ter, Susan Royal Waddington '56. Nick worked 
for many vears at UC-Santa Cruz running an 


international field study program, and he 


WIN 


presently sings in a large community chorus 
and studies classical mandolin. Jay is a dad and 
sometime-musician in the New York-northern 
New Jersey area. Adam teaches jazz mandolin 
and theory at AMGuSS and plays mandocello 
in the school’s orchestra. He also teaches jazz 
theory at the Preparatory School and School of 
Continuing Education at the New England 
Conservatory and stays busy playing string 
instruments in several ensembles. e Phil 
Shaver and his wife, Barbara, have retired and 


moved from Princeton, N.J., to Amherst, Mass. 


Norman Otto Stockmeyer of East Lansing, 


Mich., was elected president of Scribes, the 
American Society of Writers on Legal Sub- 
jects, last August. An emeritus professor at the 
Thomas M. Cooley Law School, Norman is the 
author of more than 150 articles, book reviews, 


and columns published in a variety of legal 


journals and newsletters. 


Karen Davis Mayer retired from teaching 
French and Spanish in New York and Michigan 
after 29 years and has moved to Chicago to be 


near her daughters and grandchildren. 


Margaret Brouwer continues to be a very 


active composer: New World Records released 
her CD Light in 2003 to rave reviews; in 2004, 
she received a Guggenheim Fellowship; and 
this year, she was awarded an Ohio Arts Coun- 
cil Individual Fellowship. Light, for soprano, 
harpsichord, flute, clarinet, violin, cello, and 
percussion, was performed in August at 
Tanglewood Music Center's 2005 Festival of 
Contemporary Music. Other premieres this 
season included two November performances 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music. This 
January, Margaret performed ‘Trio, featuring 
the Verdehr Trio, at Michigan State University. 


e Bonnie Frazier Lancraft, a music teacher 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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in Madison, Conn., lost her husband, George 
Lancraft, last March. His memorial service 
was a true musical celebration, involving the 
Lancraft Fife and Drum Corps, a harp ensem- 
ble, an Irish bagpiper, and a Dixieland jazz 
band. e Dave Newman, Ed Sundt’58, Andrea 
Baer Rugh ’57, Bill Rugh 58, Ann Newman 
Sundt 58, Dave Elder 
54, and Betty Jean 
fugh Elder ’55 (in 
visited the 
Great Wall of China 
in October 2004. The 


trip was organized 


by people who had 
attended the Shanghai American School prior 
to 1949. Ed’s brother, Val Sundt, ran the school 
from 1947 to 1949. While in China, the group 
also visited the two new campuses of the cur- 
rent Shanghai American School and had an 
emotional and nostalgic return to the old school, 
currently used for offices. Although they were 
not permitted to take pictures inside the 
school, local TV did capture the group singing 


Sentimental Journey. e Dennis Redmont was 


appointed head of communications, media, and 
development for the Council for the United 
States and Italy, a Rome-based business forum 
and think tank affiliated with the Center on 
the United States and Europe at the Brookings 
Institution He was also named strategic con- 
sultant for media in Italy with Booz Allen 
Hamilton, a global strategy and consulting firm. 
Dennis continues to teach international jour- 
nalism at the University of Perugia’s Graduate 
School of Journalism. He served 42 years as a 
foreign correspondent and news executive with 
the Associated Press, most recently as chief of 
the bureau in Rome. In May, he was awarded 
a Distinguished Alumni Award from Columbia 


University’s Graduate School of Journalism. 


Richard M. Candee, professor emeritus at 


Boston University, recently completed his lat- 
est book on CD, The Hand-Cranked Knitter 
and Sock Machine. He writes: “| send this spe- 
cialty item because the largest collection of 
such machines is located in nearby Elyria. 
When | examined the collection in the 1990s, it 
provided me an opportunity to visit Oberlin 
College again and catch up with Geoffrey 
Blodgett, whose first teaching assistant | was 


back in 1962.” 
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collaborations 


1965 
James E. Anderson was 
William B. 


Neenan Millennium Profes- 


rammy award-winning composer 

Richard Danielpour ’78 and celebrated 

novelist Toni Morrison (/eft and center in 
photo) have created a new American opera, 
Margaret Garner, about an enslaved family’s 
quest for freedom. Presented last May and July 
at the Michigan Opera Theatre and the 
Cincinnati Opera, Margaret Garner will have 
its final performance this February at the 
Opera Company of Philadelphia. Internation- 
ally renowned mezzo-soprano Denyce Graves ’85 (right) stars in the title role, while Stefan 
Lano ’75, is the conductor of all four performances. The character of Lucy Stone, an 1847 
Oberlin graduate, makes a dramatic appearance during Margaret’s pivotal packed court- 
room trial scene. Behind-the-scenes, the opera has involved several other Oberlin gradu- 
ates, such as Cincinnati Opera Artistic Consultant Nic Muni ’74 and Cincinnati Opera staff 
members Amy Stier ’91 and Christine Pinelo ’01. 


appointed 


sor of Economics at Boston 
College. His book, Measur- 
ing the Restrictiveness of 
Trade 


was published in December. 


International Policy, 


Anderson 


On July 30 James married Susan Vermazen, a 
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photo editor at the Boston Globe, in a family 
wedding on the Boston College campus. James 
bikes, runs, and plays tennis regularly, and in 
quieter moments reads history or biography 
books. “Iwo recent reads | can recommend are 
William McNeill’s The Rise of the West, a classic 
from the ‘60s which stimulated Jared Diamond, 


and Ron Chernow’s Alexander Hamilton.” 


Raymond “Bud” Clark is creating an edition 
of the office hymns of Victoria and Palestrina 
with English texts and the alternatim chant 
verses laid out in full, verse by verse. He 
recently completed the Proper of the Time of 
Victoria's hymns; the Palestrina is in progress. 
E: quilisma@cox.net. e J.B. “Jack” Owens, 
professor of history at Idaho State University, 
Absolute Royal 


Authority: Justice and the Castilian Common- 


recently published By My 


wealth at the Beginning of the First Global Age. 
He is currently working on a book about 16th- 
century smuggling and its 
impact on the exercise of 
political authority within 
the global Hispanic monar- 
chy of Philip I]. This work 
is supported by fellowships 
from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities 
and the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation. Jack is also one of the principal 
creators of his department's new master’s 
degree program, which is based on the use of 
Geographic Information Systems (GIS) and is 
the first graduate program of its kind in the 
world. He and his wife, Grace Wittig Owens 
65, welcome contacts and visits from Oberlin 


friends. E: owenjack@isu.edu. 


Susan Young earned a PhD in biomedi al sci 


26 


ences at the University of Connecticut Health 
Center in 2004, after which she traveled to 
Ecuador and the Galapagos. She lives in 
Westfield, Mass., and has been teaching biology 


at two community colleges since January 2005. 


Dan Campbell has returned to Prescott, Ariz., 
after eight years coursing around Belize, Jamaica, 
and the Bahamas for The Nature Conservancy. 
His current work involves coordinating the 
conservancys work in the wild and scenic 
Verde River watershed, protecting habitat for 
pronghorn, otter, beaver, and an ark of rare 
birds and fish. Daughter McKenzie Campbell 
‘03 works in Talkeetna, Alaska, while son 
Geordie Campbell is in Flores, Guatemala, tak- 
ing a year off from Evergreen College. “Life 
is full of adventure and curiosity.” A: 2077 
Meadowbrook Rd., Prescott, AZ 86303. P: 


228.771.7539. E: dcampbell@tnc.org. e 


Michael Lasater presented new work in 
video, animation, and sound in a solo exhibi- 
tion at the Georgetown University Art Gallery 
in November and December. A brief review of 
Michael’s work that was exhibited this spring 
at the Athens Institute of Contemporary Art 
appeared in the September/October issue of Art 
Papers. Michael's previous exhibition venues have 
included the ‘Target Gallery, the Palm Beach 


Institute for Contemporary Art, Art in General. 


and at the California Museum of Photography. 
Michael and Lois Taber Lasater live in South 
Bend, Ind., where Michael works as professor 
of communication arts and director of new media 
at Indiana University, and Lois is a freelance 
editor for companies specializing in nursing and 
legal textbooks. Their daughter Amy, 22, recent- 
ly graduated from the University of Chicago 
and is a research consultant for Kuczmarski & 


Associates. W: www.michaellasater.com. 


1970 
Dan Zoloth Dorfman is now with Freeman 
PGR: 


Chicago that handles complex commercial and 


Freeman & Salzman, a law firm in 
antitrust cases. His son, Rabbi Natan Levy, was 
recently ordained and now serves the Jewish 
community of Bristol, England, where he lives 
with his wife, Ariella, and daughter, Chava 
Temima. Dan's other son, Noah Levy, is pursu- 
ing graduate studies in urban planning and land- 
scape design at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The rest of Dan's family lives in Evanston; sons 
Benjamin and Joshua are in the 11th and 9th 
grades at Ida Crown Jewish Academy, while 
daughter Sarah is a sixth grader at Sager 
Solomon Schechter Middle School. Dan's wife, 
Laurie Zoloth, is director of the Center for 
Bioethics, Science & Society at Northwestern 
University’s Feinberg School of Medicine and was 


named to the Independent. Citizens \dvisor\ 
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Board of the California Institute for Regenera- 
tive Medicine. e Tom Gold has a full plate. In 
addition to ser ing as exec- 
utive director of the Inter- 
University Program for 
Chinese Language Studies 
at Berkeley, he is a protes- 
sor of sociology and associ- 


ate dean for International 


and Area Studies, for which 
he spearheads the new Berkeley China Initiative. 
“In the real world,” he serves on two boards: the 
Pacific Environment and the East Bay College 
Pund (EBCP), which provides four-year schol- 
arships to graduates of Oakland, Calif., public 
high schools. Patricia Durham "66 is the vice 


president of EBCE. E: tbgold@ berkeley.edu. 


David Hurd’s celebratory composition, In 
Honor of Martin, was featured in a special 20th 
anniversary concert by Rejoicensemble in New 
York in April. Rejoicensemble is a nonprofit arts 
organization dedicated to commissioning and 


presenting works by African American com- 


posers. David, one of the most prolific 
African American composers in the country, 
has published nearly 200 compositions. @ 


Gretchen Van Meter Lawton and Wendy 


Greene Bricmont—‘roomies for four con- 
secutive years’—had dinner together on a 
“sweaty 95-degree Massachusetts evening” last 
summer with their husbands, Jeff Bricmont 
68 and Denny Lawton, plus Wendy's son 
Jamie—just returned from a six-week trip to 
Tanzania. Gretchen and Denny’s daughter, 
Hannah, is a high school senior, as is Jamie. 
Gretchen, Denny, Wendy, and Jeff are hopeful 
that Jamie and Hannah will decide to attend 
their alma mater. e Patricia Pesek is an 
editorial assistant to professor and author 
Ewing Y. Chinn at Trinity University in San 
Antonio, Texas. Among Chinn's recent publi- 


cations are Zhuangzi and Relativistic Scepticism 


and Narajunas Fundamental Doctrine of 


Pratityasamutpada. Patricia is doing an inde- 
pendent study of Chinese art, music, language, 
culture, and calligraphy. A: 10951 Laureate 
Dr., #808, San Antonio, TX 78249. P: 


DINO. OF NWO, Ves cuisha2003@yahoo.com. e 


Charles M. Ruggles celebrated 30 years of 


SE A A 


designing and building handcrafted mechani- 
cal-action organs for churches, universities, and 
private residences. He was awarded the Artist 
Fellowship Award from the 
Colorado Council on the 
\rts in 2002 and recently 
completed 29 new tracker- 
action instruments, rang- 
ing in size from a one-rank 


medieval-sty le portative 


to a two-manual, 35-rank 
organ, which will be featured during the 2007 
convention of the Organ Historical Society 
in Indianapolis. W: www.rugglesorgans.com. 
Composer and conductor Robert Sirota was 
named president of the Manhattan School of 
Music in October, serving 
previously as the 10-year 
director of the Peabody 
Conservatory. He and his 
wife, Victoria, have two 
children: son Jonah is a vio- 
linist and founding mem- 
ber of the Chiara String 
Quartet, and daughter Nadia is completing 


graduate studies in viola at Juilliard. 


STEPS AWAY FROM THE CONSERVATORY, COLLEGE, AND OBERLIN'S HiSTORIC DOWNTOWN... 
UNDERGROUND PARKING 

CONTEMPORARY, OPEN FLOOR PLANS 

HARDWOOD, BAMBOO, AND RECYCLED FLOORING OPTIONS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY DESIGN & MATERIALS 
GEOTHERMAL HEATING AND COOLING 


SUSTAINABLE 
COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATES 


OPENING IN OBERLIN 
FALL 2007 


CURRENTLY ACCEPTING RESERVATIONS FOR 


20 AVAILABLE UNITS LEFT 


PRICES STARTING AT $125,000 
1BR/1BA TO 3BR/2.5BA 


LIVE/WORK LOFT OPTIONS 
10 FT CEILINGS 

PRIVATE BALCONIES 
ROOFTOP GARDENS 
WIRELESS INTERNET 


ay ww Eas — 


THE EAST COLLEGE STREET PROJECT 
WWW.SUSTAINABLECA.COM 
JOSH ROSEN, 440-574-9527 
CONTACT@SUSTAINABLECA.COM 


WINTER 
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Timothy Albrecht is professor of organ 


at Emory University in Atlanta. e Sandra 


} a 


Hawkins Robinson, sen- 


ior trial lawyer for the mal- 
practice law firm Jack H. 
Olender & Associates, was 


t 
elected vice president of — 


>~N 


Robinson 


the Trial Lawyers for 
Public Justice. The TLP] is 
a national legal organiza- 
tion that represents clients in consumer rights 


and civil rights cases. 


Mary Lou Spinner Lydecker and Marty 


Lydecker ‘75 visited Mt. Oberlin at Glacier 


National Park in July. Mary 
retired from her elementary 
music position at Kinsner 
Elementary School in 
Strongsville, Ohio, in 2002, 
and has formed a nonprofit 
the 


organization called 


Lydecker 


Sounds of Hope Project. 
SOHP produces calming CDs by local artists 
for nursing homes, hospices, hospitals, shut- 
ins, and the general listener. Mary’s fourth CD, 
Growing in Hope, features children’s tunes and 
folk songs. Marty, not quite ready to retire, is in 
his 31st year directing high school bands, and 
currently serves as head director of bands at 
North Royalton High School in Ohio. In 2003, 
North Royalton High School's band marched in 
the Rose Bowl Parade, and this past January, 
the school’s wind ensemble performed at 
Severance Hall. Marty has served as band 
affairs chairman on the state Ohio Music Edu- 
cation Association board for the past six years. 
Mary and Marty celebrated their 31st wedding 
anniversary in August. Their son Mark was mar- 
ried in October, and their other son, Mike, plans 
to wed in July. E: soundsofhopeproj@aol.com. 


e Christa Rakich and her colleague Peter 


Sykes completed their two- 
year cycle of the complete 
keyboard works of J.S. 
Bach. The series of 34 ben- 
efit concerts took place in 
five Boston area churches 


and used organs, harpsi 


Rakich 


chords, and ( lavichords 


( alled luesdays with Sebastian, the concerts 
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raised nearly $20,000, which was distributed 
among such diverse groups as the Old West 
Organ Society, First Church Homeless Shelter, 
and the CT Children’s Law Center. Among the 
rave critical notices was a highlight in the 
Globe's 2004 


www.tuesdayswithsebastian.info. 


John Grabill invites “one and all to visit 


www.newenglandphotosplus.com for a change 


Boston Best of review. W: 


of pace and to get an update on what's going 
on.” e Patricia [Ikeda-Nash, a.k.a. “Mushim 
Ikeda-Nash,” is profiled in Acting on Faith: 
Women and New Religious Activism in America, 
a documentary that takes an intimate look at 
the lives and work of three women for whom 
faith, activism, and identity are intertwined. 
The film premiered at Harvard University last 


April. e Steve McQuillin unveiled the interi- 


or of his 170-year-old home in Westlake, Ohio, 
to the public at the Westlake Home & Garden 
Tour in June. A building preservation consult- 
ant, Steve purchased the 10-room Greek 
Revival house in 1998 and has spent seven 
years restoring it to its former glory. He says 
the home once belonged to Senator Theodore 
E. Burton, an 1872 Oberlin graduate for whom 


Burton Hall is named. The home is scheduled 


to be featured on an episode of HGTV’s If 


Walls Could Talk. 


Margaret Cheney competed in the Masters 
Diving Nationals in Mission Viejo, Calif., in 
August. She won the |-meter event in her 
womens age group (50-54), finished second 
in the 3-meter event, and 
fourth on platform (age 
eroup 50-59). “Since there’s 
no platform near my home 
for me to practice on, | 
learned my dives the day 


before the event,” she says. 


In “real life,” Margaret is 
a professor of mathematics at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in Troy, N.Y., and spent 
the fall in Minneapolis at the Institute for 
Mathematics and its Applications. She is mar- 


ried to Kevin Aldrich. W: www.rpi.edu/~cheney, 


e Cynthia Col (formerly Cynthia Cole) 
was awarded a dissertation fellowship from 


the Chiang Ching-kuo Foundation for 


International Scholarly 
Exchange. Her dissertation 
focuses on the murals of a 
Tibetan monastic printing 
house located in the town 
of Derge in western 


Sichuan, China. Over the 


summer she traveled to 
Asia to photograph the murals in Derge and to 
attend the wedding of a friend in Bhutan. E: 


cynthiacol@mac.com. 


Deborah L. Goldberg was inaugurated as 


president of Illinois’ Lake County Bar Associa- 
tion in June. She plans to serve one term while 
continuing her practice in family law, media- 
tion, arbitration, and criminal defense, con- 


centrating on the Spanish-speaking and the 


poor populations. E: dlglaw1]@aol.com. e Bez 
Ocko lives in the Center City district of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and works as an associate 
professor of fine arts at Hofstra University. Bez 
received tenure in 2004 and is completing post- 
production of a low-budget, independent movie 
called Big Bang Kiss with Dejan Vlaisavljevic. 
movie shot in Amsterdam. E: 


The was 


bezocko@earthlink.net. 


Douglas H. Frazer, a partner at DeWitt Ross 


& Stevens law firm, pub- 
lished an expanded edition 
of The Complete Handbook 
of Investigations & Privacy) 
Rights: Demystifying the Legal 
Parameters of Criminal, 


Civil and Private Investiga- 


tions. The 68-page handbook 
is based on the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Amendments to the U.S. Constitution and dis- 
cusses U.S. case law affecting investigations 
and privacy. Douglas, an attorney in Brookfield, 
Wis., who focuses primarily on tax, litigation, 
business, and estate planning issues, says he 
based the handbook on his experiences as a 


senior trial attorney at the U.S. Department of 


Justice’s tax division. e Walter A. Frey was 


featured in the September 5th issue of the 
Chronicle-lelegram for his work as a 31-year 
funeral director and funeral home owner in Elyria, 
Ohio. He lives with his wife and two daughters, 


ages 9 and 13, in Lorain. 
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Steve |. Sherman was promoted to national 


co-coordinator of security for United for Peace 
and Justice. He oversees logistical concerns for 
major marches, rallies, and events, and is 
responsible for the safety and positive experi- 
ence of all participants. His latest “gig” was the 
massive September mobilization against the war 
in Iraq, held in Washington, DC. When he’s not 
being an activist or maintaining his career in the 
music world, Steve spends time with his family: 
Fiona, 7, Jesse, 3, and his wife, Dorothy Lawson, 
a cellist in the quartet Ethel. Dorothy recently 
played with U2, and her quartet has toured the 
U.S. and Europe with Todd Rundgren and Joe 
Jackson. The family lives on the Upper West Side 
of Manhattan and plans to attend Steve's 25th 


reunion in May. E: stve@stevejsherman.com. 


Karin Evans writes: “I've been singing my heart 
out with a women’s quartet called the Band of 
\ngels—we just did coffeehouse appearance 
in Oak Park, Ill., for a packed house. We sing 
all kinds of stuff: folk, gospel, pop, and spiritu- 
als.” Karin is an English professor at the 
College of DuPage, teaching composition and 
developmental writing. With her daughter, 
Laura, now in middle school, “the role of Mom 
feels really different this year (in a good way).” 
E: write2karin @comcast.net. e Debra Israel 
is an assistant professor of economics and 
women’s studies at Indiana State University. 
Daughter Katya is 7 and Jennifer is 3. E: 


debraisrael|@yahoo.com. ¢ Alexandria Zettler 
and her 5-year old daughter, Anna Paulsen, 


put 5,000 miles on their car 


MAHAN HOUSE 


last summer, driving from 
their home in Williston, 
Fla., through Boone, N.C.; 
Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.; and Montreal, where 


Oberlin; 


they met up with her for- 
mer husband, Benjamin 
Thigpen. Alexandria reports: “Ben was visiting 
from his home in France to compose and per- 
form this unique piece undertow on a former 
student's ‘instruments’ (four huge metal plates 
with speakers atta hed). Extraordinary!” She 
has two daughters and tea hes high school pho 
tography, art, and remedial language. Ben lives 

Paris and teaches music at a conservatory In 


Italy. | 


alexandriazettler@juno.com 


Wi NnTER 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 


Regional 
Roundup 


Southern California—Alumni in the San 
Marino area joined architect Fred Fisher 
'71 for a special tour of his latest build- 
ing, the Erburu Gallery at the Huntington 
Gardens. The new 16,000-square-foot 
Structure, ultimately built to house an 
expanding collection of American art, cur- 
rently displays an inaugural installation 
of European art from the 16th-19th 
centuries. 


Boulder—Obies in Colorado gathered for 
a “Bagels And Boulders” Labor Day Hike 
along the Woods Quarry Trail in Boulder. 
The stalwart Obies made it to the top of 
the trail in good time and spent time 
noshing and enjoying the view. ‘W 


www. oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs 


A New York-As part of New York Cares 


Day 2005, 22 Oberlin alumni came 
together to clean up New York City’s pub- 
lic schools. Team Oberlin has been part of 
New York Cares Day every year since 
1998—painting murals, classrooms, and 
playgrounds; organizing libraries; plant- 
ing flowers; and more—in an effort to 
provide local children with a cleaner, 
Safer, and more stimulating environment. 


OBlEAdventure—Obies from Alabama to 
Boston participated in the second 
OBlEAdventures tour in early October—a 
Vermont Biking Trip that included a 42- 
mile ride into Quebec, Canada. Here, Obies 
gear up for the ride in Montgomery, Vt. 
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their I8th wedding anniversary, and their 


two daughters, Nuriyyeh 


Atlanta. “Georgia is being taken over by the 


Christian Coalition, and a local ACLU presi- 


David Dunn says “all is well in Boulder, Colo., and Tajalli, are now 15 and dent is planning to move to Canada. I am 
a most beautiful place to live, raise kids, watch 13. This picture of David | staying,” she writes. E: gareth@fenley.net. 
the sun set,” and run into Oberlin alumni. “I've shows him atop Mt. _ B: http://pathsoflight.us/amazonpollyanna/. ¢ 


become an avid snow-shoer, which comple- 
E: 


ments summer hikes in the stunningly beauti- 


ful Rockies. Grover, the wonder dog, accompa- 


nies on both winter and summer outings. 


David and his wife, Barrett, just celebrated 


Alumni 


Fall Semester 2005 


The English department and Alumni 
Association sponsored a September 
ASOC visit by singer and actress Karyn 
Levitt ’87, who captivated her Cat in 


Shakespeare, a cabaret of Shakespeare's 


sonnets set to music and interpreted by — 


Levitt. Piano major Jacob Kidder '07 
accompanied Levitt as she brought the 
poet’s words and spirit to life. Having 


ing and performing cabaret shows that interweave music and theater. She 
has performed at such Massachusetts venues as Shakespeare & Company, 
the Charles Playhouse Lounge, and the Center for Arts. Check out her web- 
site at www.royalroad2000.com. 


Ashby Plant ’92 serves on the social psy- 
chology faculty at Florida State University, 
where her research on prejudice and stereo- 
typing—particularly in perceptions of law 
enforcement officers—has been presented 
to several Florida police departments. She 
visited the psychology department in 
November to discuss her research on elimi- 
nating racial bias in decisions to shoot 
criminal suspects. Her visit accomplished 
three goals: exposing students to cutting- 
edge psychological research: talking about 


graduate school and the application process; and facilitating the summer | 


and post-graduate employment of Oberlin students in psychology related 


fields. Ashby reflected fondly on her time at Oberlin, sharing that one of her | Seminar, and Anita King '75, who spoke on connecting music and movement. 


greatest joys—mentoring and working with graduate students—comes from 
inspiration she received from Oberlin’s faculty. 


Bierstadt at 14,060 feet. 
dhdunn@comeast.net. 


e Gareth Fenley, a gay 


Robert Knopf has finished serving his first 


year as chair of the theatre and dance depart- 


ment at the University of Buffalo. His third 


activist, writes for CNN 


and is preparing to offer online therapy in 


| around the globe. In November, he was a 
| guest of Carter McAdams and the Oberlin 
the Cream audience with Lyrics by 


classics department to speak. An artist in 
| residence in the dance department at the 
| University of Maryland and a former member 

studied English, theater, and music at 
Oberlin, Levitt pursued voice and acting after graduation and began design- 


and fourth books, Theatre and Film and The 


Director as Collaborator, were released in 


in Service to Oberlin College 


_ As an independent choreographer and 


dancer, Lionel Popkin ’91 has performed 


dance department, who invited him to give 
a master class. By coincidence, his wife, 
classicist Alex Purves, was invited by the 


of the dance companies of Trisha Brown, 
Terry Creach, and Stephanie Skura, Lionel has performed throughout the U.S. 


| and Europe. His recent piece, And Then We Eat, premiered to critical acclaim 
__ at Highways Performance Space in Los Angeles before going on to successful 
runs at Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival and The Place Theatre in London. Also 
| a certified teacher of the Skinner Releasing Technique, Lionel holds an MFA 
_ from Bennington College. 


| Criss Kovac 00, a supervisory motion picture preservation specialist at the 
_ National Archives and Records Administration, visited the art department in 
_ November. Her double-tiered event included a screening of Decasia, a film 
_ collage assembled from decaying film stock by the filmmaker Bill Morrison, 
_ with a score by Michael Gordon. Students of studio art, art history, cinema 
_ Studies, Timara, and composition were treated to a screening and a follow- 
up talk on film preservation entitled “Destruction—A Condition of the Art of 
| Cinema.” Criss completed an MA in cinema studies at Nottingham Trent 
_ University before training at the L. Jeffrey Selznick School of Film Preservation 
| and interning at the George Eastman House, where she worked as a curator 


and technician on their nitrate motion picture collection. 


Other ASOC visitors this fall included Gloria Kim ‘02, who spoke at a First Year 


—Laura Gobbi ’91, Executive Director, Alumni Association 
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2005, and he will direct Joe Orton’s farce, Loot, 
for the Irish Classical Theater in April 2006. He 


welcomes correspondence from Obie friends. 


E: rknopf@buffalo.edu. e Dooyong Lee, 
former CEO of Global Patent Holdings. at 
\cacia Research Corporation, was appointed 
executive vice president, business develop- 
ment. Dooyong was formerly president of LPS 
Group, a patent licensing company he founded 
in 2001. e Michael J. Martin completed his 


terminal degree in August, 
“and it wasn’t fatal!” His 
PhD is in workforce educa- 
tion and development from 
the College of Education at 
Pennsylvania State Univer- 


sity. He currently works as 


associate director of devel- 
opment, 4-H, at Penn State, where he spearheads 
a fundraising initiative for the Pennsylvania 4-H 
youth development program. He continues to 
sing with the State College Choral Society, 
which recently performed a new work, Voices of 
the Holocaust. e David Thron attended the 
Oberlin Young Artists’ Piano Competition and 
Festival last summer, where he enjoyed various 
concerts, lectures, and workshops. “It was a 
comprehensive experience in which | rubbed 
shoulders with pianists both young and old,” he 
says. David lives in Hanover, N.H., where he 


plays the piano “quasi professionally.” 


1984 
Josh Gonze married Leticia Lopez in their 


hometown of Santa Fe, N.M., last July. Josh's 
4-year old son from a previous marriage, 
Aussell, served as the ring bearer. Josh is a port- 
folio manager at Thornburg Investment 


Management. E: ski505@hotmail.com. 


1985 


Susan Luciano Gelles and her husband, 
Richard, welcomed twins Kevin and Thomas 
on January 18, 2005. The family lives in Essex 


Junction, Vt. 


Carl Freire has decided to return to journal- 
ism as a reporter in the ‘Tokyo bureau of the 
Associated Press after reaching doctoral candi- 

a 
date status in modern Japanese history at U.C. 


Berkeley and winning various fellowships. While 


he hopes to finish his dissertation on 20th- 
century religious movements, he says the media 
calls to him more than academia. He continues 
to play guitar and occasionally sees David 
Notter, Suzannah Tartan ’89, Lars Knudson "96, 
and Matt Turkel ’97. P: 
61-3:3990,8122. E> ctreire 
@ix.netcom.com. e David 
Lachman is engaged to 
Briana Halpin; they plan to 
marry in July in western 
Massachusetts. E: DAVIDL 


@world.oberlin.edu. 


Charles Combs says that in addition to doing 
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Lachman 


dissertation research for his EdD in applied 
linguistics at Teachers College at Columbia 
University, he served as co-chair of the 26th 
annual Second Language Research Forum con- 
ference as well as on the editorial board for 
Teachers College Working Papers in TESOL 
and Applied Linguistics web journal. “In the 
midst of all this work, my partner, Robert Fyke, 
and | have also managed to have a nice year 
together.” E: che59@columbia.edu. e Laura 
Larson's exhibition Apparition was on view at 
the Lennon, Weinberg Gallery in New York City 
in September. It was her second one-person show 
at the gallery. She divides her time between 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and Athens, Ohio, where she 
is an assistant professor of photography at 
Ohio University. E: lauralarson@verizon.net. ¢ 
Adam Tucker was married at a Shinto shrine 
this summer. The procession involved a 
Gagaku performance and shakuhachi within 
the shrine (“a rare event’). 
The couple is expecting 
their first baby in early 
spring. Adam is practicing 
neurosurgery, doing stroke 
research, and 


and other 


performing music therapy 


Tucker 


and benefit concerts. 


Felice Belman was promoted to managing 
New 


Hampshire last summer. ¢ Todd Lang was 


editor of the Concord Monitor in 
excited to reconnect recently with his neighbor, 
Jonathan Cartsonis '87. “Jonathan and his wife, 
Claire Bowie, are very cool ‘public interest’ med- 


ical doctors. My kids play with his kids and we 


all swim in his pool.” ‘Todd left his job as chief 
counsel of the Consumer Fraud Litigation Unit 
of the office of the Arizona Attorney General to 
become executive director of the Arizona Citi- 
zens Clean Elections Commission, a campaign 
finance reform measure that provides full pub- 
lic funding to qualified candidates who agree to 
abide by commission guidelines. “I'd love to hear 


from Oberlin friends.” E: toddlang@cox.net. 


Since graduating, Anne M. Dudley complet- 


ed an MA in English at Colorado State Uni- 
versity, lived and taught in Switzerland, moved 
to Arizona, and married Rod Thompson, whom 
she met in Switzerland. She completed her 
PhD in special education and educational lead- 
ership at the University of Arizona in Tucson in 
June and accepted an associate principal posi- 
tion at a large high school in Tucson, where 
she oversees special education/504 programs, 
counseling, curriculum, and professional devel- 
opment. Anne is looking forward to supporting 
Oberlin and serving the admissions office by 
way of southern Arizona. e John Hitt was 
appointed chief of the Civil Rights Division in 
the Massachusetts Attorney General's office. 


e Pierre Jalbert will premiere his new work, 


commissioned by the Houston Symphony, on 
January 26, when the symphony travels to New 
York for an appearance at Carnegie Hall. e Liz 
Phair’s latest CD, Somebody's Miracle, was 
released in October. This summer, she and her 
boyfriend/accompanist, Dino Meneghin, did 
a nine-city tour before embarking on a hectic 
fall schedule. Recent appearances included the 
Tonight Show with Jay Leno and the Ellen 
DeGeneres Show. She also made a November 
appearance on the TV series Charmed, and in 
October, set out on a nationwide tour. e Amy 
Phelps says, “After a crazy year teaching as an 
adjunct cello professor at Drake Univer-sity, 
playing in both the Cedar Rapids and Quad 
Cities symphonies, and working mornings as a 
project assistant for the University of lowa’s 
Division of Performing Arts, | have decided to 
go back to school to pursue my DMA.” She was 


awarded the lowa Performance Fellowship to 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


We 
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complete her PhD at the University of lowa, 
where she will study cello and probably write 
her dissertation on the status of women in 
orchestras. “| welcome any personal testimonies 
of gender-related issues in orchestral auditions 
and/or the professional circuit!” She and her 
husband of seven years have separated, and her 
son, Paul, recently entered kindergarten. “He's 
a bright, happy guy who is obsessed with the 
opera Carmen and spends most days in a tutu.” 
Amy caught up with Jennifer Carsillo ‘90 and her 
husband, Michael Butterman, last Christmas 
when he conducted the Quad City Symphony 
Pops. “We had fun reminiscing about our London 
Quartet Program.” E: aphelpsamrani@aol.com. 
e Carl Riehl was named counsel to the litiga- 
tion department at Debevoise & Plimpton LLP 
in New York. His practice spans both litigation 
and corporate transactional work, with an empha- 
sis on intellectual property matters. Carl earned 
his JD in 1995 at Yale Law School, where he 
won the Edward D. Robbins Prize and was a 


member of the Yale Law and Policy Review. 


Lynn Morneweck-Fuld married Steven Fuld, 
“a musician and computer guy, of course,” in 
the spring of 2002. Amy Morneweck "95 was 
the maid of honor, while Robinson Pyle 
played the prelude and pro- 
cessional. Brian Cole and 
Beth Rosensetein Cole 
were also in attendance. 
In 2003, Lynn and Steven 
purchased a house in the 


historic Radburn area of 


Fair Lawn, N.J., the first 
planned community in the U.S. This past sum- 
mer, Lynn made good use of Radburn’s parks, 
taking daily walks with her son, Morgan Jay Fuld, 
who was born in June. She planned to return to 
work in January as the choral director at Mahwah 
High School. E: 


Raegen Rasnic lives in Seattle with her hus- 


CeliaVonM@aol.com. e 


band, Arlen Olson; 
their children, Carter, 
5, and Ada, born in 
May; and their “un- 
ruly” dog, Reno. 


\rlen works as a fur 


niture maker, while 


Rasnic 


Raegen continues to 
practice law. W: www skellengerbende1 com. | 


rayginoz.net 


Daniel Foster and his father, Bill Foster ‘66, 


were featured on the cover of the August issue 
of the International Musician, the journal of the 
American Federation of Musicians. The two 
share the first stand in the viola section at the 
National Symphony in Washington, DC. e 


Jennifer Love earned a 


PhD in rhetoric and com- 
position at the University 
of Nevada in Reno in 2000; 
taught environmental and 
women's literature on a 
Fulbright grant in 2001- 
2002 at the University of 
Potsdam in Germany; and teaches writing at 
Lane Community College in her “Obie-friendly” 
hometown of Eugene, Ore. She and her com- 


yanion, Basil Clough, play their clarinets in local 
| Sh, Plat 


ensembles and have created a clarinet-piano 
duo. Jennifer has returned to oraduate school 
in the field of library and information science. 
\: 1965 Patterson St., #7, Eugene, OR 97405. 


E: lovejm@lanecc.edu. 


Charlotte Grant and her husband, Robert 
Ardis, “spent the summer 
adjusting to their new roles 
as parents. Their son, 
Maximilian Grant Ardis, 
was born May 23. The fam- 
ily lives in Texas, where 
Charlotte practices resi- 
dential architecture and 
Robert teaches history. “Life is good!” E: 


charsarahgrant@hotmail.com. e Adam Johnson 


and Wendy Waggener '94 say last year was a big 
year for them: they welcomed their daughter, 
Miriam, into the family, and Adam was pro- 
moted to associate professor with tenure at 
Harvey Mudd College. Their son, Nathaniel. 
is enjoying his 4-year-old class at school. 


W: www.chem.hme.edu. e Jennifer Zinn- 


Lagasse, her husband, Luc, and their cats. 


NEW! 
Submit class notes to OAM 
or post and read them online at 


www.oberlin.edu/alumni/classnotes 


McBride 


Bradburn 


Webber 
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Alumni Association Honors Volunteers 


ine of Oberlin’s most stalwart volunteers were honored by the 

Alumni Council in September for work ranging from recruit- 

ing new students to organizing class reunions. “The generosity 
and support that these volunteers demonstrate to Oberlin never 
ceases to amaze me; it is an honor and privilege to work with them,” 
says Alumni Association Executive Director Laura Gobbi 91. 


DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT AWARD: 

Author and musician James McBride ’79 is perhaps best known 
for his New York Times’ best-seller The Color of Water, which sold 
more than 1.7 million copies and became required reading at many 
colleges and high schools. Appointed by President Bush to a six-year 
term on the National Council of the Arts, James is now writing his 
third novel and developing a radio show with Minnesota Public 
Radio. Called The Corner, the show is described as an “urban ver- 
sion’ of the Prairie Home Companion. “James’ career continues to 
display the values of Oberlin through education and through a sin- 
cere desire for others to find their life's passion,” says Bill Bradford 
76, chair of the Alumni Awards Committee. “It is with deep pride 
that his Alumni Association honors his life and accomplishments.” 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD: 

Longtime Oberlin volunteer Clyde Owan ’79—known by many as 
the man behind the camera—has served the Alumni Association in 
nearly every capacity: as president, treasurer, member of the Trustee 


Search and Admissions Advisory committees, and as coordinator of 


the Washington, DC, alumni club. “Clyde also shared his electronic 
expertise with the College so that alumni communications could be 
sent via e-mail instead of snail mail,” says Bradford. “You can't say he 
is a stranger to these parts; Clyde's list of volunteer service to the 
College is almost as long as my arm.” 


ALUMNI ADMISSIONS VOLUNTEER OF THE YEAR: 

“Walt Galloway treats his volunteer experience like a paying job,” 
says Assistant Director of Admissions Joshua Levy '94. Walt 
Galloway ’69, as a member (and now chair) of the Admissions 
Advisory Committee, was praised for his student recruitment efforts 
in the Rhode Island area, including organizing a fall preview event, 
attending college fairs, planning a reception for local students 
admitted to Oberlin, and driving to Boston to interview prospective 
students. “Walt consistently and successfully pushed for more com- 
munication between the Alumni Recruiting Network and the 
Alumni Office, which has helped us improve the way we dissemi- 


nate admissions information to our volunteers,” adds Levy. 


REGIONAL COORDINATOR OF THE YEAR: 

As coordinator of the Oberlin Club of Colorado, Ellen Hertzman ’85 
was applauded for planning interesting and dynamic alumni events, 
often along the Front Range of the Rocky Mountains. “Through her 
efforts, good humor, excellent organization skills, quiet spirit, effec- 
tive leadership, and conviction of the heart, the Oberlin Club of 
Colorado has met and far exceeded its previous achievements,” says 
Paul Wolansky, director of alumni outreach and education. “Ellen 
has done an amazing job with a club that has a strong history.” 


Cass AGENT OF THE YEAR: 

As a Conservatory cluster agent for the past 15 years, Carolyn Pratt 
79 not only helped the Class of 1979 obtain its highest reunion 
fundraising total ever in 2004, but with equal enthusiasm also guid- 
ed successful fundraising efforts for two other 25th-reunion classes. 
“Carolyn’s love for Oberlin and the Conservatory of Music remains 
constant,” says Donna Ancypa Holmes ’91, assistant director of The 
Oberlin Fund. “She continues to make the case for supporting The 
Oberlin Fund in creative and effective ways.” 


CLASS PRESIDENTS OF THE YEAR: 


The inspiration of Barbara Distler ’84, Sarah Anderson 


Richards ’85, and Poppea Dorsam ’86, members of their 20th- 
reunion planning committee last year, helped make their cluster 
reunion the best attended in May. “Their now famous Top 10 Reasons 
to Attend Reunion, which tempted alumni to return, should be copy- 
righted and published by alumni associations nationwide,” says 
Gobbi. “These women made great efforts to be all-inclusive of their 
classmates’ interests: they planned panels with meaningful discus- 
sions, organized a formal recital and informal variety show, hosted 
a class dinner at which they honored losses in their cluster family, 
and celebrated with many faculty guests.” To increase interest, the 
women teamed with Mirla Agnir '85 to design a reunion web site, 


which flourishes today as a place to post pictures and chat. 


CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION: 

Recognized as the “quintessential coordinator” of the Washington, 
DC, alumni club, Amy Alipio ’91 has put her journalistic skills to 
work as creator of the region’s alumni newsletter and as host of an 
annual winter term project at National Geographic Traveler, where 
she serves as assistant editor. The organizer of many regional events, 
including a picnic attended by 170-plus alumni, students, parents, 
and volunteers, Amy organized the DC steering committee, which for 


years has served as the flagship organization for the regional network. 
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Also honored in September were retiring executive board members Scott Alberts '94, Ellen Bradburn ‘90, Carol Levine '84, and Connie Webber '64. 
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Lugosi and Heloise, moved 
to Germany nearly two 
years ago. Last spring the 
couple welcomed their sec- 
ond son, Sebastian, who 
joins their 3-year-old son, 
Oliver. The 


time with 


amily spends 


Zinn-Lagasse 


Luc’s 


a lot of 


family in Belgium. E: jenn_luc@hotmail.com. 


e Melia Peters Tourangeau and her hus- 
band, Michael, welcomed their daughter, 
Olivia Carolyn Tourangeau, last April 2. ‘Two 
weeks after Olivia's birth, 
Melia was named presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids 
Symphony. She had been 
serving as interim president 
and general manager since 
April 2004, and led the 


orchestra through its 75th 


Tourangeau 


anniversary season, W hich included the orches- 
tra’s debut at Carnegie Hall. The family has 


lived in Rockford, Mich., since February. 


Peter Z. Barsky and his wife, Corina, wel- 


comed their second child, Zoe Rose Barsky, 
on July 15 in White Plains, N.Y. “Mother 
and baby are happy and healthy.” E: klm@ 


kumapanda.com. ¢ Reynold Tharp joined the 


faculty of Northwestern University’s School of 


Music as a visiting lecturer in composition 
this fall. In June, his new piece, Mountains and 
Seas, premiered at the Berkeley Edge Fest. The 
San Francisco Classical Voice wrote, “It displays 
a great joyousness in resonance and the pure 
sensation of vibrating, pulsating sound. Of all 
the pieces on the concert, it was the most vis- 


ceral and alive.” 


Josh Emmons published 


\\ leed, 


Jennifer Hampton moved 


Leon in July. e 


to southwest Pennsylvania 


to start a new job as a physics 


A 


Emmons 


professor al Washineton & 
Jefferson College. “So far | 


have been incredibly busy, but | am enjoying get 


ting to know my students and my colleagues.” 
A: 726 Frederick Ct., ( anonsbure, PA 15317 


6116. E: jennifer@email.com. e Ed Kane 


Ww 
: 
men 


his first novel, The Loss of 


married Joerg Steiner last 
June, a family celebra- 
tion that took place in 
Steckborn, Switzerland, 
and on the island of 
Mainau on the lake of 
Konstanz. Laurel Larson 
was the “best woman.” Ed 
says, “Processing to the Bridal Chorus just did- 
n't seem appropriate,’ so he wrote the proces- 
sional music. Ed is the organist and pianist 
for the A&M United Methodist Church in 
College Station, Texas, as well as on the facul- 
ty at Blinn College. Joerg is a small-animal vet- 
erinarian and a faculty member at Texas A&M 
University. E: EdwardAKane@yahoo.com. e 


Rochelle Oddo Oedemann, a clarinetist, 


completed her DMA at Rice University in 
2004, after joining the U.S. Air Force Band 
in Washington, D.C., in 2002. She and her 
husband, Ken, a trumpeter, were married in 
2004 and recently purchased a house in 


Fairfax, Va. E: roedemann@yahoo.com. ¢ Tisha 


internal medicine residency at St. John Detroit 
Riverview Hospital in Michigan, where he also 
serves as chief resident of internal medicine. E: 
mbunuan@sbcelobal.net. e Heidi “Hadassah” 
Lee lives in Israel, where she is singing and song- 


writing. e Eun-hyey Park earned an MDiv at 


Princeton Theological Seminary last spring and 
traveled to Europe for the first time before start- 
ing an internship in racial ethnic justice and advo- 
cacy with the Presbyterian Church at its head- 
quarters in Louisville, Ky. E: eunhyey@gmail.com. 
e Melissa Rosenberger earned an MS in 
neurobiology at the University of Washington 
in 2002. She recently graduated with another 
master’s degree in traditional Chinese medicine 


and has been setting up an acupuncture and 


Chinese herbal medicine practice in the Seattle 


area. P: 206.547.0556 E: melissarose 


(@icehouse.net. 


Laura Barrientos earned an MSEE at 


Turk completed her PhD in English and 
moved to Morris, Minn., to begin work as a 
tenure-track assistant professor. Morris is the 
liberal arts branch campus of the University of 
Minnesota. “I’m very happy to be back at a 
small school after nine years at the University 


of Wisconsin.” E: tisha.turk@gmail.com. 


Jordan Anderson and Clayton Woodson '98 
celebrated their 10-year anniversary in Septem- 
ber. After moving to Charleston, S.C., from 
New York City, they spend their time enjoying 
the “warm summers and lazy pace of the south.” 
Jordan teaches yoga full time and makes jew- 
elry, while Clayton runs a local music business. 
As an anniversary gift to each other, they visit- 
ed Maya Tulum, Mexico, for a weeklong “power 
yoga boot camp.” “Look us up if you're ever in 
Charleston!” E: jewelhappy@bellsouth.net. 


e Michael Bunuan completed the San 


Francisco Marathon at the end of July—his 


third marathon. He is in his third vear of his 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Boston University and works as an electrical 
engineer in the semiconductor test equipment 
industry in Dallas. “I would like to hear from 
old friends and acquaintances.” E: Ibarr1023 
@omail.com. e Zelda Menard married 
Salvador Ramirez in 


West Dennis, Mass., 


last July 30. Obies 
joining in the cele- 
were Em 
Becky 


Givan, Lora Nunn, 


bration 


Arpawong, 


Kristen Pohlman, 
Anita Shanmugham, Young Yoo, John 


Kathleen Lamb °73, Kenneth Vo 


96, and Addie Rolnick ’98. E: zmenard 


@yahoo.com. « Jennifer Rhyne, a flutist, 


earned an MA at the University of Michigan 


Lamb ’67, 


and a PhD at the University of New York at 
Stony Brook in 2003. Later that year she 
married Jimmy Brown, a 
tenor, whom she met dur- 
ing her studies at Stony 
Brook. Kristen Pohlman 
was in attendance, and 
Scot Humes 95 was in the 


bridal party. The couple 


lived in Kansas, where they 
both taught in the music department at Fort 
Hays State University, and now reside in Lacoma, 
Wash., where they plan to teach music at 


Pacific Lutheran University. Jennifer's article, 
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“Building Better Flutists,” appeared in the 
October 2004 issue of School, Band and 
Orchestra Magazine. This year, she presented 
a lecture at the Kansas Music Educator's Asso- 
ciation conference and performed a newly 
published work by Eric Ewazen at the 
National Flute Association’s annual conven- 
tion in San Diego as a result of winning 
the Convention Performer’s Competition. She 
performs frequently and has made appear- 
ances with classical guitarist Matthew 
Hinsley ‘96. The duo completed a western and 
central Kansas tour in 2005. E: rhyneflute 


@yahoo.com. 


Geoffrey Goldman toured the nation after 
graduation as tour manager with the folk 
music group, Peter, Paul, and Mary. These 
days he works in staffing sales at Winston 
Staffing in midtown Manhattan. “Winston is a 
great company that has been providing tempo- 
rary and permanent job solutions since 1967. 
Any Obie 


City (either in corporate or nonprofit organiza- 


grads who work in New York 


tions) are welcome to contact me.” Geoff lives 
in Astoria, Queens, and continues to play 
drums. P: 212.557.5000 x 434 E: ggoldman 
@winstonstaffing.com. e Kathy Khuu lives in 
Jerusalem, where she works at the World 
Bank's office in the West 
Israeli and 


Bank, with 


Palestinian business peo- 
ple on a joint declaration to 
remove the obstacles to 
private investment to pro- 
mote economic growth in 
Palestine. “This is my first 
visit and posting to the Middle East and it 
has been at a fascinating time with the with- 
drawal of Israel from Gaza and parts of the 
West Bank,” she writes. “It’s a time of excite- 
ment and uncertainty about the future.” 
Before moving to the West Bank, Kathy 
worked in Timor Leste on similar issues relat- 
ing to private sector development and eco- 


nomic growth. E: thekhuu@yahoo.com. ¢ 


Nancy Sirivanakarn is concertmaster ol 


the Keweenaw Symphony Orchestra and 
artistic director of the Copper Country 
Suzuki Association at Michigan 
University. A: 2003D Woodmar Dr., 
Houghton, MI 49931. E: nancy_sirivanakarn 


4, 
Dyahoo.com. 
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NEW! 
Submit class notes to OAM 
or post and read them online at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni/classnotes 


Jessica DuBois Keskitalo married Jon 


Keskitalo last July 23. Erin Savage, Becca 
Barnes ‘98, and Tara Ikenouye ’98, not only 
attended, but helped put together the couple's 
“very DIY wedding.” Jess has served as field 
director at Basic Rights Oregon since January 
2002. She manages the political, legislative, 
and grassroots organizing projects of the organ- 
ization with the goal of achieving legal and 
social equality based on sexual orientation and 


sender identity. e Mara Zonderman finds it 


strange to call herself a lobbyist, but since June 
6, she’s been the state lobbyist for Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State. 
“My official title is state legislative counsel, and 
people always seem surprised when they ask, 
‘Which state? and my answer is, ‘All of them!” 


E: mara_zonderman@world.oberlin.edu. 


2000 


Augustin Vazquez-Levi married Elisabeth 


Djanandji and has been living in Montreal for 
the past five years. They have a 2-year old son, 
Matias. After four years in account manage- 
ment with the Montreal Symphony Orchestra 
and a technology company, 
Augustin started his own 
business, a screen-printing 
company that sells t-shirts 
over the Internet. They have 
already sold shirts in over 


30 countries. “Our new web 


Vazquez-Levi 


sites should be up soon.” W: 
www.puffinshirts.com, www.doggietshirts.com, 


and www.motherphoque.com. 


2001 


Andrew Sobel Goodloe is a freelance jazz 


and Latin pianist in Cleveland. Andrew, 
Samson Robles, and Keegan Wood ‘03 lived 


west of San Juan, Puerto Rico, in October and 


November to study with salsa piano legenc 
Papo Lucca, among others. W: www.goodloe.org. 


E: andrew@goodloe.org. e Megan Thompson 


left her position as a sexual violence prevention 
specialist at the University of Oregon to attend 


the Oregon School of Law. E: mgt@uoregon.edu. 


2002 


Concert organist Daniel Sullivan continues 
his professional career while studying at 
Juilliard as the first organist ever accepted into 
the school’s Artistic Diploma program. He 
recently wrote “Pursuing Musical Identity,” an 
article about the controversy surrounding musi- 
cal transcription, for the American Organist. He 
performed Bach's Goldberg Variations last 
January, February, and March in Chicago, 
Albuquerque, Atlanta, and New York. e 
Daniel Weiskopf married Beth Berney ‘01 in 
July 2004, in Central Park, 
New York. Beth is an attor- 
ney at an intellectual prop- 
erty law firm, and Daniel is 
in his second year at Yale 
Law School. After his grad- 


uation, they plan on prac- 


Weiskopf 


ticing law only part time 
“sO we Can give more attention to our partner- 
hip with Steven Parker i rati -san- 
ship with Steven Parker in operating an organ 


ic goat farm.” 


2003 


Matthew lorio is proving successful as a 
rally racecar driver for Paladin Automotive in 
New Hampshire. Last year, he was named 
rookie of the year in professional rally. W: 


www.paladinrally.com. 


2005 


Kristina Smith and Jansen Verplank were 
married last June 18 in the bride's hometown of 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Krissy 


and Jansen honeymooned 


in the Virgin Islands and 
currently live in the San 
Francisco Bay area, where 
they are pursuing careers in 


graphic design and public 


Verplank 


policy, respectively. They 
met as freshmen in Dascomb Hall and “remain 
Obies 


at heart.” E: kverplank @gmail.com, 


W iverplank@gmail.c om 
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FACULTY AND STAFF 


Dr. Wilson McWilliams was considered a 


charismatic lecturer and a personal mentor to 
many students at Oberlin, where he taught 
political science from 1961 to 1967. Centrally 
involved in the political ferment of the 1960s, 
Dr. McWilliams viewed his Oberlin years as the 
most personally rewarding of his career, the 
bulk of which he spent as a professor of politi- 
cal science at Rutgers University, teaching there 
from 1970 until his death on March 29, 2005. 
The author of The Idea of Fraternity in America, 
which received the National Historical Society 
Prize in 1974, he was widely known for his 
chapters on “The Meaning of the Election” that 
appeared in an anthology published after each 
election. At the time of his death he was com- 
pleting a book on Mark ‘Twain. Dr. McWilliams 
is survived by his wife, Nancy McWilliams '67, 


his stepmother, and two daughters. 


Betty Price was a 36-year secretary to four 
Oberlin presidents, retiring after the death of 
President Emil Danenberg in 1982. Her husband, 
Wilbur Price '49, was a professor of pianoforte at 
the Conservatory until his death in 1996. Remem- 
bered for her affection for animals, travel, adven- 
ture, cooking, and entertaining, Mrs. Price died 
August 21, 2005, at her home in Kipton, Ohio. 


She leaves a niece, nephew, and many friends. 


Dr. Vinio Rossi, emeritus McCandless Pro- 
fessor of French at Oberlin, joined the faculty in 
1959, the start of a 30-year career that included 
many contributions to the French and Italian 
literature curriculum, including courses on 
Dante, 17th-century French theater, the moral- 


istes, and the 20th century novel. An interna- 


36 


tionally recognized specialist on André Gide, 
Dr. Rossi wrote André Gide: The Evolution of 
an Aesthetic and André Gide for Columbia 
Essays on Modern Writers. He died at his home 
in Oberlin on August 12, 2005, leaving his wife, 
Sarah Lockard, a brother, and close friend and 


Oberlin colleague Mathis Szykowski. 


I O29 

Harwood Skinner was the foreman for Snap 
Out Forms for 28 years and a caseworker with the 
Geauga County Welfare Department (now Job 
and Family Services) in Ohio for 18 years. A life- 
time resident of Chardon, he was a former mem- 
ber of the Chardon Area Chamber of Commerce 


and enjoyed traveling with his family. He died 


— July 22, 2005, leaving two sons, including William 


Skinner °58, five grandchildren, three great- 
grandchildren, and one great-great grandchild. 
His wife, Nellie Skinner, preceded him in 
death. 


1930 

Mary Pocock Cook taught in the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., public schools for 12 years. She was a 
member of the Decatur Women’s Club, the 
Adams County Retired Teachers Association, 
the Research Club of Decatur, and the 
American Association of University Women of 
Fort Wayne. She died September 29, 2004, in 
Berne, Ind., where she had lived for 16 years. 
The daughter of two Oberlin alumni, Mrs. 
Cook is survived by two daughters, four grand- 


children, and five great-grandchildren. 


1931 

Ruth Wiley Campbell taught in Ohio, Georgia, 
and Pennsylvania school systems for 29 years. 
An active member of her Bradford, Pa., com- 
munity, she served as president of Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society International and the American 
Association of University Women, served on 
the Women’s Association Board of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and volunteered for Meals 
on Wheels. She died August 10, 2005, leaving 
a son, daughter Ruth Campbell Pontius '65, three 


grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Dr. James Newell Stannard, developer of 


the world’s first PhD program in radiation biol- 
ogy, earned a PhD at Harvard and taught at the 
University of Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry for 40 years. As a Navy officer during 


WWII, he was assigned to do research on res- 


piratory physiology at the National Institutes of | 


Health. He later returned to the University of 
Rochester to serve as assistant director for edu- 
cation in the Atomic Energy Project. In his 
retirement he was appointed adjunct professor 
of community medicine and radiology at UC- 
San Diego. Dr. Stannard died September 19, 
2005, leaving his wife, Helena, a daughter, three 


stepdaughters, a brother, and grandchildren. 


19 

Catherine Clark Totzke, a nurse's aide at the 
Allen Medical Center in Oberlin, rented hous- 
es to students on College, Forest, and Elm streets 
for more than 50 years. She was a member of 
First Church and the Oberlin Senior Forum. Mrs. 
Totzke died July 24, 2005, leaving a son, two 
daughters, five grandchildren, and nine great- 


grandchildren. 


1934 
Rosamond “Roz” McPherson Young, a 


teacher, columnist, and author of English text- 
books and biographies for young adults, died 
August 18, 2005. Mrs. Young earned bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at Oberlin, after which 
she taught in the Dayton city schools for 30 
years. A popular columnist at the Journal Herald 
and the Dayton Daily News in Ohio for more 
than 25 years, she was awarded the Miami- 
Jacobs College Distinguished Daytonian award 
in 1985, an honorary doctorate of humane let- 
ters in 1994 from the University of Dayton, and 
was made part of Dayton’s Walk of Fame in 
2003. She leaves three stepchildren. 


1936 

Mary Schroeder Chapman spent most of 
her career in public school service after receiv- 
ing a master’s degree at Case Western Reserve 
University, working as a teacher, superintendent's 
secretary, and clerk of the board in Ottowa 
County, Ohio. She enjoyed life on Lake Erie 
and was the second woman to receive a U.S. 
Coast Guard ferry captain's license for the Great 
Lakes. Mrs. Chapman died July 15, 2005, leav- 
ing a son, daughter Constance Chapman Ward 


‘64, and two grandsons. 


1937 

Dorothea Beyer Dolby Cheeseman, a 
social worker for many years, earned her mas- 
ters degree at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Before retiring, she was the administrator and 
chief psychiatric social worker at the Salem 


County Guidance Center in New Jersey. Mrs. 
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Cheeseman died August 9, 2005, at the Sunset 
Village Retirement Center in Sylvania, Ohio, 


leaving a sister. 


1938 

G. Kenneth “Dutch” Mytinger earned three 
Oberlin letters in baseball, two in basketball, 
and one in football. He began his career as an 
assistant football and basketball coach in the 
Ambridge, Pa., schools, later teaching algebra, 
health, and physical education. A Navy veteran, 
Mr. Mytinger managed a family-owned hard- 
ware store and served as a 10-year recruiter for 
the University of Pittsburgh's football team. 
He retired from teaching in 1979 and moved to 
Oberlin, where he was a volunteer algebra 
teacher for GED students at the Lorain County 
Joint Vocational School, a member of the 
Oberlin Golf Club, and a charter member of 
the Heisman Club; he was inducted into the 
Oberlin Hall of Fame in 1992. Mr. Mytinger 
died September 26, 2005, in Oberlin, leaving 
his wife, Vera, three sons, a daughter, and two 
grandchildren. His first wife, Ruth Avelsgaard 
Mytinger "38, preceded him in death. 


NBN, 


Dr. Lorrene Love Ort directed the college of 
education's student-teacher program at Bowling 
Green State University. She earned a master's 
degree and a PhD at Ohio State University, 
and, in the early 1950s taught teacher training 
in the South Pacific, later serving as director of 
student teaching and curriculum with the 
Bowling Green City Schools. She became an 
assistant professor of education at the 
Mansfield branch of BGSU in 1956, retiring as 
a professor of educational curriculum and 
instruction in 1977. Dr. Ort was president of 
the national Kappa Delta Pi education honor 
society for two years and co-authored a series 
of books for children. She died July 25, 2005. 


1941 

Marie Mesrobian Nersoyan studied at 
Oberlin’s Conservatory of Music. She died at 
age 85 on February 9, 2004, leaving her hus- 


band, H. James Nersoyan. 


Barbara Bryant Tweedle was considered a 
“quintessential volunteer” throughout her life. 
She served as director of volunteers at the 
University of Chicago Hospital in the 1940s, 
followed by volunteer work in Macon, Ga., and 


in Kingston, Jamaica, where in 1961 she estab- 
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lished a volunteer program at the University of 


the West Indies Hospital. As the first director 
of volunteers there, she was given a citation for 
her work by Princess Alice, cousin to Queen 
Elizabeth. Mrs. Tweedle died August 19, 2005, 
in Manchester, Vt., leaving a daughter. Her 


husband preceded her in death. 


nota 


Roland Messier was the owner of Messier’s 
Pharmacy in Central Falls, R.1., from 1955 to 
2775 


the former Notre Dame Hospital for 30 years 


He served on the board of directors of 


and worked as a nursing home consultant and 
chair of the Notre Dame Ambulatory Center. 
He was the first appointee to the Central Falls 
Mayors Narcotic Commission, and he was 
appointed to the District One Criminal Justice 
Planning Council in 1975. Mr. Messier died 
March 29, 2005, leaving his wife, Rose, seven 


children, two sisters, and 15 grandchildren. 


1948 

Luella McCalla Kennedy initially pursued a 
career in journalism, with a stint as editor of 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine from 1949 to 1951, 
but later decided on a career as a counselor. 
She earned a graduate diploma in management 
training at Radcliffe College and became direc- 
tor of public relations for Pine Manor Junior 
College. In 1972, she earned a master’s degree 
in social work at Bryn Mawr College and was 
later employed by there by the Child Study Insti- 
tute. Mrs. Kennedy was an active member of 
the League of Women Voters and the Demo- 
cratic Party, and she worked on fair housing 
issues. During a two-year stay in India, she vol- 
unteered as a social worker for a private girls’ 
school and was the only non-Indian member of 
the executive committee of the National YWCA 
of India. She served on the boards of the Bryn 
Mawr College Chinese Scholarship Fund and 
Committee for International students, and for 
10 years on the board of directors of the 
Timothy School for children with special learn- 
ing needs. Mrs. Kennedy died September 22, 
2005, leaving two daughters, Leslie Kennedy 
Elder '79 and Gail E. Kennedy Coleman ‘81, 
and four grandchildren. Her husband of 49 years, 


Melville Kennedy '38, preceded her in death. 


Paul Zellers, a manager at the BF Goodrich 
Tire and Rubber Company in Akron, Ohio, 
died June 9, 2005, leaving his wife, Dorothy 


Zellers, and children. 


Dr. Paul Emery Thomas, a Rhodes scholar 
and mathematics professor at UC-Berkeley, died 


June 13, 2005, leaving his wife, Jean Thomas. 


195 I 

James Mellinger, a performer and 27-year 
teacher of music, began his career at Ashland 
College and Ashland High School in Ohio, later 
teaching music in Portsmouth, N.H., before mov- 
ing to Connecticut, where he taught in the Lyme/ 
Old Lyme public schools. After retiring from 
teaching, he began a new career in computer 
programming, spending 15 years with United 
Nuclear in Connecticut, as a programmer for 
Bath Iron Works in Maine, and for the last 10 
years of his career, as a computer programmer 
for Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Maine. Mr. 
Mellinger died July 1, 2005, leaving his wife of 
54 years, Ann Beckenbach Mellinger ‘51, three 


children, and seven grandchildren. 


Deirdre Allen Myslis, an accomplished singer, 
instrumentalist, and pianist, was the first teacher 
of the Suzuki Piano Method in Highland Park, 
Ill., where she taught for 30 years. She enjoyed 
traveling, camping with family, and being 
involved in her daughters’ activities. An avid 
sports fan, Mrs. Myslis also enjoyed watching 
Cubs and Packers games, track and field, and 
other competitive sports on television. She died 
August 21, 2005, leaving her husband, Robert, 


four daughters, and two grandchildren. 


1953 

Dr. Paul Schickedantz retired from the 
Lorilland Tobacco Company as a research 
chemist in 1998 following 32 years of service. 
He was active in his Greensboro, N.C., church 
and was a 50-year member of the American 
Chemical Society. He died August 23, 2005, 
leaving his wife, Mary Fran Schickedantz, and 


children. 


1957 

Geoftrey Taylor earned a master’s degree in 
film production and criticism at Columbia 
University. He was a statistical analyst for a 
public opinion survey company in New York, 
and later a broadcaster for radio and television 
in New Mexico and ‘Texas. He was active in 
drama, both acting and directing, and enjoyed 
movies and national politics. Mr. ‘Taylor died 
November 24, 2003, leaving two brothers, 


including Joseph Ransom “Ron” ‘Taylor 60. 


Mmm 


1958 


Carol Louise Phillips, a nuclear analyst with 


the General Electric Laboratory at the Knolls 
\tomic Power Laboratory in Schenectady, N.Y., 
died July 28, 2005, in Clifton Park, N.Y., 


vived by a brother and two nieces. 


1963 


Dr. Gary Hodges studied piano at Oberlin 


SUS 


before transferring to Defiance College. With 


a PhD in ministry from the Hamma School of 


Theology, he served as a minister in the United 
Church of Christ and as pastor of churches in 
Fostoria and Archbold, Ohio, during a four- 


year career. Deeply involved in community 


memorial minute 


affairs, he was president of the Rotary Club of 
Archbold and served on the city’s school board. 
After retiring, he and his wife, Linda Kohart, 
split time between their homes in Chicago and 


) 


Ohio. He died August 31, 2005, leaving his 
wife, mother, two sons, including Rick Hodges 


'86, a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


1966 


Dr. Larry Cortner earned a master’s degree in 


music, a performer's certificate in organ, and a 
DMA, all at the Eastman School of Music. He 
Was appointed professor of organ and theory alt 
the University of Western Ontario in 1968 and 


served as an organist at a number of area 


VINIO Rossi 


churches. He won first prize in the 197] 
International St. Albans Organ Competition in 


England. Dr. Cortner died March 26, 2005. 


1969 
Dr. Eric L. Peterson, after serving in the Air 
MD at Wayne State 


University. He was a general surgeon in Oak 


Force, earned an 
Park and Southfield, Mich., most recently with 
the Henry Ford Health System. He died July 
20, 2005, in Southfield, leaving his wife, 
Rochelle Ciesla Peterson '70; three children; 
sisters Kristin Peterson 72 and Karen Peterson 
Carpenter '65; five grandchildren, and several 


other Oberlin relatives. He is buried in Israel. 


Emeritus McCandless Professor of French 


met Vinio Rossi at the Cleveland airport in January 1965 on a 

wintry, snow-covered evening. Vinio was at the airport to fetch 

a candidate for a position in the Department of Romance 
Languages. | was that candidate. 

I was hardly out of the airport and into his car when Vinio began 
to question and challenge me. I thought to myself that if this was a 
sample of what awaited me at Oberlin College should I be offered 
a position, my dreams of what an academic life could hold would 
be fulfilled. After a copious dinner at the Oberlin Inn, | was walk- 
ing on air. To find a New Yorker with such wit and passion in this 
Midwestern village was totally unexpected. 

My interviews the next day with my future colleagues, the 
entire membership of the Faculty Council, deans, and others did 
not live up to that first evening with Vinio. More than anything 
else, the prospect of working with Vinio was what made me decide 
to accept Oberlin’s offer. 

Vinio was on sabbatical during my first year at Oberlin. When 
the time came to order books for an Introduction to Literature 
course (of which there were many in those years), | prevailed in 
ordering texts that were different from the ones used previously. 
Little did I anticipate the consequences of my actions. 

Vinio, as I was to learn, always arrived in Oberlin at the last pos- 
sible moment and left for New York 
as soon as the semester was over. | had no opportunity that year to 
have any sort of communication with him as the academic year 
began. We had offices opposite each other in Rice Hall and always 
kept our doors open. One late afternoon a booming voice came out 
of Vinio's office: “Who's the idiot who ordered this novel?” (Balzac’s 
Le Pére Goriot.) The French used by Vinio was a bit more colorful. 


a day before classes began 


I quickly acknowledged my guilt and proceeded to defend my 


choice. That day, to quote the movie Casablanca, was “the begin- 
ning of a beautiful friendship.” 

We took delight in arguing about literature, the future of our 
department, of Oberlin College, about life and death, and 
doubtlessly about the nature of the universe. These were years 
when we mentored each other. We would leave Rice Hall and call 
each other at home to pursue a never-ending dialogue. We would 
drop into each other's homes and talk some more. Ah! The silly lin- 
guistic games we invented. Vinio would berate me about being “too 
French,” and I would mock torture him by distorting Italian and 
claiming it to be its most genuine form. Vinio was a man with a gar- 
gantuan appetite for life. In the course of an evening he could con- 
sume quite easily an eight-pack of beer and a 2-pound bag of 
unsalted peanuts. 

Vinio had a rigorous mind and the indomitable character to sus- 
tain it. Raised in a family of Anarchists, with strong ties to Sacco 
and Vanzetti, he learned to defend his ideas. During the era of edu- 
cational reforms he was happy to teach “irrelevant” courses on 
Dante, Montaigne, or Proust. One winter term, he offered a class 
on “male and female” writers where he showed that it was stylisti- 
cally impossible to distinguish between “feminine and masculine 
writings.” He was steadfast in his belief that an educated person 
ought to be exposed to a foreign language. And he resisted the jar- 
gon and distortions of English. Students and colleagues could 
endure the sting of his barbs. But Vinio was also generous with his 
time. His private students were richly rewarded by his tutoring. 

Vinio was an enormous presence in my life. He had a rich life, 
and that is all that one can ask. 


MATHIS SZYKOWSKI is an emeritus professor of French. 
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Literary lreland jury 200. 


Join us this July as we experience the remarkable country of Ireland, 
which has inspired many of the world’s finest writers. Experience 
the places immortalized in their writings: walk the streets of Dublin 
in the footsteps of James Joyce and Oscar Wilde; acquire a deeper 
understanding of J.M. Synge’s tragic plays during an excursion to the 
Aran Island of Inis Mor; and discover the bucolic countryside that 
inspired William Butler Yeats. As you enjoy literary forays in bustling 
Dublin and throughout the visually captivating Irish countryside, 
you will also discover Ireland's incredible past, which has shaped its 
remarkable writers and its national identity. From Ireland's ancient 
legends, whose heroes still live vividly in the Irish imagination, to 
the Irish Golden Age, when Ireland was of the world’s most impor- 


OBIEAdventures! 
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tant religious, artistic, and literary centers, we will celebrate this land 
of wordsmiths during our amazing tour of Literary Ireland! Pre- 
extension to Sligo is available. Brochure available mid-February. 


NAN JUAN ISLANDS SEA KAYAKING EXPEDITION thursday, August 3 - Sunday, August 6, 2006 


Join other Oberlin Alumni on a low-cost, high-value kayaking trip! 
Our third OBIEAdventure takes us to Washington State’s stunning 
San Juan Islands for a summer weekend of sea-kayaking, island- 
camping, orcas and eagles. Our trip is designed to provide Obies 
with numerous “hands-on” opportunities to learn about the fasci- 
nating wildlife that range along the San Juans. Quiet and unobtru- 
sive, double kayaks provide the perfect means for exploring the myr- 
iad forms of sea life we encounter. Our Adventure will include an 


Orientation Welcome Dinner at the Friday Harbor Whale Museum 
and educational direction from Oberlin Professor Jan Thornton, 
who will accompany our trip. Outdoor Magazine calls our local out- 
fitter’s trips one of their “10 favorite liquid adventures in the United 
States.” Our previous October 2005 OBIEAdventure in Vermont sold 
out in ten days, and we fully expect this trip to sell out quickly as 
well. No previous kayaking experience is needed. Brochure available 
mid-February. 


Save the Dates! A CONNOISSEUR’S JOURNEY THROUGH SOUTHERN SPAIN Dec. 2006-Jan. 2007 ¢ OBieCiTYEscAPes! OBERLIN ORCHESTRA 
AT CARNEGIE HALL & SPECIAL EVENTS WITH OBERLIN TRAVELERS’ REUNION January 26-28, 2007 @ BRAZIL: LIKE A NATIVE: CULTURE & THE 
BRAZILIAN EXPERIENCE January 2007 @ CHINA (IN CONJUNCTION WITH SHANSI'S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION) April 2007 @ JOURNEY OF THE 
CZARS ON THE VOLGA RIVER June 2007 @ NICARAGUA: A SERVICE TRIP WITH EL PORVENIR July 2007 @ SICILY: SPLENDORS OF ART AND HISTORY 
December 2007-January 2008 @ INDIA (IN CONJUNCTION WITH SHANSI'S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION) January 2008 


Look for upcoming email announcements and details on trips at our travel page: www.oberlin.edu/alumni/events/alumniTours. html. 
If you're not on our “travel interest” list and would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our programs, 


please call 440-775-8692 or send an e-mail to Linda.Gwinn@oberlin.edu. 


BERLIN ArT ()N L AN Look for these works from the collection of the Allen Art Museum at exhibitions around the country! 


Paul Cézanne, Le Viaduc a l'Estaque, in the exhibition Cezanne en Provence ¢ National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C.; Jan. 29-May 7, 2006 ¢ Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence, France; 
June 5-Sept. 15, 2006 


Louis Comfort Tiffany, Floral Study, in the show Louis 
Comfort Tiffany: Artist for the Ages ¢ Toledo Museum of 
Art, Feb. 2—April 30, 2006 


Eva Hesse, 78 Eva Hesse Works (Drawings, diaries, & 
journals) in the exhibition Eva Hesse Drawing ¢ The 
Menil Collection, Houston, February 3-April 23, 2006 
e The Drawing Center, Houston, May 6-July 15, 2006 
e Los Angeles Museum of Contemporary Art, Aug. 6- 
Oct. 23, 2006 


Untitled, 
watercolor on paper, Anonymous Gift to 
the Eva Hesse Archives, 1982.105.3 


Eva Hesse, 1963, gouache and 


Paul Cezanne, Le Viaduc a I'Estaque, 1882, oil 


on canvas. RJ. Miller, Jr. Fund/Mrs. FF. 


Prentiss Fund, 1950.3 
Eva Hesse, 52 Eva Hesse Works (Drawings, diaries & journals) in the show Eva Hesse ¢ The 


Jewish Museum, New York, May 12-Sept. 17, 2006 


The Last Word 


by Daniel Pollack ’75 


Intercountry Adoption: Who Are The Good Guys? 


Are such adoptions really in the best interest of the children? 


n January 5, 2005, a CNN headline read, “Trafficking 

a threat to tsunami orphans.” Within days after the 

December tsunami, Indonesia had begun putting poli- 
cies into place that prohibited any child under the age of 16 
from leaving the country. Why? The Indonesian Embassy's 
press secretary in Washington explained that the government 
“would like to protect the children from poten- 
tial traffickers.” The Indonesian government 
had cause for concern—estimates of children 
trafficked each year range from 500,000 to 
4 million. 

Is this concern sufficient to interfere with 
legitimate intercountry adoption? Is intercoun- 
try adoption an act of unparalleled altruism, or 
is it a sly way of kidnapping a poor country’s 
children? International child advocates are en- 
gaged in finger pointing; one side confidently 
asserts that, but for intercountry adoptions, 
the few children who are saved would be des- 
tined to be untouchables in the back rooms of 
institutions in their native countries. The other 
side claims that cultural genocide and unoffi- 
cial baby buying is what is really going on. So, who are the 
good guys? 

According to the National Adoption Clearinghouse, 
Americans adopted 21,600 children from abroad in the year 
2003. Many of them had confirmed health problems: 
HIV/AIDS, developmental disabilities, malnutrition, congeni- 
tal defects, tuberculosis, and hepatitis. 

Intercountry adoption raises many general questions: Are 
such adoptions really in the best interest of the child? Are 
birth parents relinquishing their babies under economic or 
cultural duress? Do we know, from valid studies, whether the 
adopted child will adjust satisfactorily to a new culture? Are there 
elements of classism and imperialism when Americans and 
Western Europeans secure babies from developing countries? 

Modern-day adoption statutes and international conven- 
tions balance the interests of children, birth parents, adoptive 
parents, states, cultures, and countries. Indeed, intercountry 
adoption is not a topic that can be easily divorced from the 
swirl of geo-politics. Intercountry adoption implicates the 
international reciprocal rights and duties that people claim for 
and from each other. But to limit human interactions to those 
based solely on duties and rights is to overlook the most essen- 
tial aspect of being human: genuine concern for one another. 
Focusing on this communal aspect enhances our most 
human virtues. 


Complicating the resolution of these general issues is the 
need for answers to three specific questions: Which data are 
really valuable in determining the best place for a child? What 
risks are there to a child in terms of abuse and exploitation 
within a home country institution versus those same risks if 
the child were adopted, whether within or outside their home 
country? Is there more we can do to help the 
poorest nations become more efficient in find- 
ing homes within their own countries? 

Given the large numbers of children who 
are in the care of orphanages around the 
world, and an intercountry worldwide annual 
adoption rate of only approximately 30,000, 
much rancor has ensued. Perhaps both sides 
of this debate should acknowledge elements 
of truth in each other's position. When an 
unwanted child with or without medical or 
emotional-problems is spared a devastating, 
lonely, neglected life, the adoptive parents, no 
matter where they reside, clearly are doing an 
act of great love and kindness. On the other 
hand, when a child is adopted by parents many 
thousands of miles away without the host country having made 
rigorous attempts to secure a permanent family for that child 
in its own country, there may be grounds to question whether 
the adoption is really in the best interests of the child or in the 
best interests of the parents. 

To achieve real-time positive results, the international 
adoption community needs to have all the relevant facts and 
figures about the child in actual time. The ability to make 
decisions quickly on the basis of reliable information is the key 
factor to success in the face of difficult situations faced by at- 
risk children. We need intelligent solutions that will provide us 
with relevant information and allow us to plainly see the risks 
and chances for success by either leaving the child in its coun- 
try of birth or removing it and allowing it to be swiftly adopted. 

An elementary school teacher told me the following story: 
She was watching the children in her classroom while they 
were drawing pictures. When she approached a girl who had 
been recently adopted, she asked, “What are you drawing?” 
“I'm drawing a picture of love,” the girl replied. The teacher 
remarked, “But nobody knows what love looks like.” The git! 
shyly replied, “They will when I finish my picture. 


Daniel Pollack iS a senior fellow at the Center for Adoption Research at 


the University of Massachusetts Medical School, Worcester, and a pro- 


fessor at the Yeshiva University School of Social Work in New York. 
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A NICE WALK 


K endal’s one-mile perimeter path is 
Robert Baldwin’s °52, favorite daily 
walk with his dog, Kali. They pass the 
township’s new nature park in the 
foggy distance, several Kendal ponds, 
wooded areas, our tennis courts and 
indoor pool, the putt-putt golf course, 
wildflower mountain, and the historic 
rose garden. Opportunities to meet 
staff like Brenda and other residents 
along the way are an added bonus. 
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Photo by Leslie Candor Farquhar *50, a Kendal resident 


KENDAL 


& at Oberlin 


| 
A Continuing Care Retirement Community 
serving older adults in the Quaker traditwon. 


600 Kendal Drive ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 + www.kao.kendal.org 
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ONE MORE THING 


Postcards from China 
photos by Michael Lynn 


The Oberlin Orchestra returned from a nine-concert, five-city 
tour of China in early January that included a New Year's Eve 
performance at the Poly Theater in Beijing (above) and a con- 
cert at the Dalian Broadcast Center (/eft) that was recorded for 
international broadcast. For details about the trip, including 
Student blog entries, visit www.oberlinonline.org/orchestra/. 


